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ALWAYS LEADING 
re You U si ng n City, Public and Private Schools, In Country, Public and Private Schools, 


Copy Books? Brooks's Celebrated Mathematical Series 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 


Or are you courting failure Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools, 
by trying to teach writin cquaery. Meo nid Gece cmaiiite panded, aad choeae eatned te ty tania: 
y g g who have used the books a year in their class work, ™ . 
without them? Send for srooks’s NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS. 4 books. 
BROOKS'’S UNION ARITHMETICS. 2 books. 








our circular, BROOKS'’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
C C BROOKS'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY. 
: BROOKS'S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 
Reasons why _the best results in BROOKS’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
teaching writing cannot be ob- BROOKS’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 





. . . $9 
tained without using Copy Books. MAGILL’S READING FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
MAGILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


It yee probably emdtrwgrt ies “yn =—“T ves Copy- a vous ., copeatne Car Sptennating seamiee. “Le Piano de Jeanne” and “ Qui Perd 
- = Gagne,” by the distinguis author and critic 
Books are indispensable, but also that the Represen — ne 


tative Series are the books you need, Here are who has been highly esteemed as a litterateur, dramatic critic, and lecturer in France for 
the past twenty-five years, and who only needs to be better known in America to be high- 


s H | ‘Viteun It. "eames f t litera it and high 1 purpose 
OLUME IL., contains one romance of grea rary merit an moral pur ‘ 
The Rep resentati ve Series : giving a picture of French provincial life, en itled “ Sur la Pente,” by ° » 
s ian A letons’ P.D.&S MADAME DE WITT (Ngee GUIZOT), 
penceria pple 7 . * the only surviving child of the eminent historian and statesman, M. Guizot, a voluminous 


* writer, and one of the distinguished literary women of France of the present day. 
Barnes’s Eclectic Harper’s VoLume LII., contains a story of deep interest, charmingly written, and ‘entitied “La 
Fille de Clementine ou le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Membre de I’ Institute,” by 


ANATOLE FRANCE, 


NEW SPENCERIAN NUMBER 9 (8 cents). Just out. | one of the best known of the authors and critics of the literary Paris of the present day 


. . dof wh his st laim to be th terpi . 
The only Copy Book published that teaches Book-keeping. | “"“dther volumes each representing one distinguished living French author, will follow 


" ~~=g | these three in rapid succession. 
APPLETONS P MANUAL OF . PENMANSHIP (50 cents), The grammar is written and the Reading Series is edited and annotated by 
full of practical hints and suggestions. EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., 


Ex-president and Professor of French in Swarthmore college. The series embodies 
Circulars and Descriptive Lists free. If you are using unsatis- | ™*thods used successfully by Dr. Magill in his class-work, 








factory Copy-Books correspond with usin reference to a change. For particulars, address 
Don’t be satisfied with any Copy-Books but THE BEST. CH RISTOPH ER SOWER COMPANY 
, 
Publishers, 
New York AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY i. Ore. 64 Arch Street, ° PHILADELPHIA. 





Stories from English History 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 
Copiously Illustrated. 800 pages. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


A complete popular history of England from the earliest period to our own times, presented in the form of 
stories, and especially adapted to younger readers. The volume also includes several famous historical poems, 
and with its numerous illustrations and portraits, is a work unusually attractive and valuable. 


“Stories from English History” forms an admirable introduc- i the subject. The work is divided into five periods, as follows: 
tion to the study of English history proper, and it would be diffi-|1. Anglo Saxon Period; Il. The Norman Period; III. The 


cult indeed to find a more agreeable way of starting young Tudor Period; IV. The Stuart Period; and V. The Hanoverian 
people in this all-important branch of study than through the Period, concluding with a table giving the dates of leading events 
pages of this most excellent work. A large number of illustra- and the pronunciation of proper names. It is a book which 
tions accompany the text and add greatly to a full appreciation of every teacher will be glad to find, 

The list price of “ Stories from English History” is $2.00; but a copy for examination with a view to introduction wil} 
be forwarded, postpaid, oa receipt of $1.35. The work will also be supplied for first introduction at $1.35 per copy, 
transportation charges paid. 


An eight-page circular, containing specimen pages and illustrations, will be sent on application, 


adress AARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
eaarave0nqgqqzgqggzgqqzeeqeeoquuaqoqsooqooeooeeeeeene 
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OVERMAN WHEEL co. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DENVER. 








NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEELCEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


Send 
Give diagram or measures 


possible to use in School Buildings. 
for catalogue. 
or an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
| 30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
AND 


MAGIC LANTERN Sita 


ectures, School, Church or Homes. World’s Fair 
oul ster in teresting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for = 
A, MARCY PTICON CO,, 1008 Walnut St., Philad’a. 


AGENTS $10 a day at home 
pens selling LOGMTEIRG PLATER 





















Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 
finest jewelry good as new, and 

Mj on all kinds of metal with gold. 
il silver or nickel. No experience. 
Anyone can plate the first effort. 
Goods need plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
ent sizes, all warranted. Whole- 

| —_ to agents $5 up. Big pro- 
ts, good seller. Circulars free, 
H.F. Deino&Co. Dept. ‘No. 6, Columbus, O. 


Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WENF Wot, Rv. TEES" 


Description and prices on Fa renal 
BUCKEYE EL BStt Fs FOUNDRY, 


ae ceteeeits: BELLS 
\Price and Terme Free. Name thi 


















BLACKBOARDS GLOBES 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
cHICcAao 


SIBNEY CHIC 








raul 





CH 
SUNDA 
colt! 


ENTERS Bsr LANTERN STEREO PTICONS. 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


| PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 


UR 
SHOOL WORK. 
L 








and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments 

Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Profit- 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 





J.B. COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman Street, New York. 
189 La Salle Street, "Chicago, Ill. 





FURNISHED BY 


a fortheSchools Peckham, Little & Go. 


6 READE "STREET, N.Y 





KINDERGARTE 


J. Ww 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14TH STREET, 
New Yorg. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





-75- 


NEW DESIGNS OF 


Blackboard Stencils 


have just been added to our list, which is the largest 
and best made. Send for new circular, iust ready. 
‘There is great difference in the quality of piackboard 


. | stencils, not merely in paper and perforating, but in 


design. Our designs are very carefully drawn by 
an artist and are true to life. 


NEW DESICNS. 


15 New Language Lessons. 
10 Nationalities. 
3 New Animals. 
12 New Plants and Flowers. 
10 New Birds. 
6 New Portraits. 
10 New Geographical and Historical 


Also Holiday stencils, Borders, etc. Twosamples 
worth, 15 cents, for only 10 cents with catalogue. 
Send all stencil orders to N.Y. office. 


(ELL. KELLOGG & C0., 61 E. 9th St, N. ¥. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 


BARNES ¥ INK3 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 

and meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
. DUSTRIAL and 
VANDAL TB4INING §&C BCOLS. 

&zeciol prices to Eaucational In- 
titutions. Catalogue and price 
ist free by mail. 


W. #. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
#1] Ruby Street. ROCKFORD, ILL. 















eae will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 











Price, $1.00: 


Send us $1.00 and we will forward, by express, Sharpener with tills, or 
by mail, postpaid, same without tills. (See cuts.) If ycu are not perfectly 
satisfied you may return the sharpener and receive your money back, 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., M'f’s of School Apparatus 8 A Supplies 


Catalogue sent upon application. 


(Mention this faper.) 


THE ANDREWS SLATE PENCIL SHARPENER. 


A simple and practicable device for sharpening stone slate pencils. 
does the work quickly, is easy to operate, makes no dust and is portable, 


It 





76 Fifth Avenue, NEW Y 





JE SIERBROOK 5 eas Sa 


Lo GSS. 


333, 


Standard Schoot Numbers. 


444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SEE sg EP ESS. ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe St, HY 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICACO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


pends on actual results. 
year salaries amount to $2 264,850.00 


R & HU 


Does not our plan commend itself to you ? 


Registers the Best Teachers. 


Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. > 
SSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, 


CHARGES NU ADVANCE REGIS- 
TRATION FEE. postage only ; 4ut de- 
3486 Positions Filled. First 


New York." } 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.; 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Address C. B. 


Teachers seeking positions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary. 





co 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room 


RUGGLES 2 = 
C, 237 Vine St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bos TON and 
CHICAGO. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: ‘I enjoy the work here very 


much, and teel more than paid for joining your Agency. 
Send stamp for Application Form, 


teachers and to schools,” 


know that the Agency is a benefit both to 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


better. We have dai 


Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENCY. ?*? 


Has filled over 1,300 positions, most of them within the last two years. * No other one agency has done 
y calls for teachers immediately available. 


Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





WANTED TEACHERS 


For public schools, private and commer 
cial schools in the West, East, North and 
South. Male and Female. Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manus! training, ete 
Address TWE AMEPICAN Milwaukee 


Editor SchoolGeardJournal i= 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Vorx City 


srry 


LM 








Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If sono paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ehermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








An Agency is valuable in proportion to its 
of vacancies and that 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


is something, but if it 





CAPABLE TEACHERS 


DESIRED—SUPPLIED. 





“ OWENSBORO, KY., 


sage 9, 1894. 


In reply to your inquiry concern- 


ing Miss O. I would say that she is an excellent teacher, thoroughly com- 


petent in languages and mathematics, 


quite pleased with her. 


quiet and firm in discipline, I am 
W. H. STUART (Prin.).” 





Normal and College Graduates, all Specialties. 


now. Blanks for ’94 ready. 


Join ‘‘ preferred list’’ 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 


61 East 9th Street, N. Y. 


—OF THE— 


School of Pedagogy 
‘University of the City of New York, 


| Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 
Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 


tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III. 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
tional Literature and _ Criticism: V: 


Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
| Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
| SoRy- 


| Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 








Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City 


For Teachers. 


Emerson’s Yocal Method, for Contralto, 
Baritone, and Bass, 


By L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice 
training. The ability of the author ensures the best 
instruction. The method is unusually interest- 
sons free from monotonous studies. 











‘Emerson's Vocal Method for So- 


prano or Mezz0-Soprano. 


4 L. O. Emerson. One of the most thorough 
methods for training the voice. We especially com- 


| mend it to teachers and pupils as being the most 


influence. If it merely hears | So 


helpfal method extant. Price, $1.50, 


. *9 . > 
Bassini’s Art of Singing. 
Edited by R. Storrs Wituiams. A practical text- 

book for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the 

subject in a forcible, scientific manner. Prices: 

prano or Mezzo-Soprano complete, $3; 

Te a $2.50; Tenor, $3.00; Baritone, 
00. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


4537463 Washington St., Boston. 
C.H. Ditson & Co., N.Y. J. E. Ditson & Co., Phila. 





SHORTHAND FREE. 
Public and private schools teaching or contemplat- 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine — 


Progressive Lessons in the 
Pitman System of Phonography. 


By N. P. HeFF.ey, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 
- Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 


sheets. In use at Pratt Institute, B: lyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; and all leading schools and 
lt B joning this periodical and your 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or ame years merel 


Greek as 7 be learned other~ ise eas 
— x, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, 
Xeno , 
Clark’s Practic Lp ates wee 
to all other systems. Price to teachers 
Sa t’s Sta kers, Frost 
tories, Wanesca’s French Series 


La 
f 


‘uvenal, 
's Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
al and tin mmar 
‘or examination, $1.00. 
"gs American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


scraping eh so much miserable Latin and 


y and delightfully in one year.”— 
Ovid, 5 


TON, 
Livy, Homer’s Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
j adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 


, ete. 
a Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





TEACAERS' 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
essthancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


school we will send a copy, free, for examination. —— 
L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New Yorx. 
Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 








SHORTHAND. 
The Isaac Pitman System exclusively adopted 
BY THE ib 


PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of New York City. 


Send for specimen pages of ‘Isaac Pitman’s Cem- 
lete Phonographic Instructor."’ 250 pp. Price 
1.50. This work has been exclusively adopted, 


Address ISAAC. PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Uniew Square, (Decker Bldg.) N. Y. 





SHORTHAND Wie: tharittcorwees, x 2- 


eee will confer a favor by men- 
: tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 





when communicating with advertisers, 
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What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
w ho work either mentally or bodily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. It restores those 
w ho have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


_ For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
riptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Druggists or by mail, $1. Be sure the label has this signature” ’ 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 7" QeeeOr= 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 


‘edals and Diplomas 
World’s ser 
Exposition. 
On the following articles, 
namely: 

















Brain 
| Workers. 
Did th ever consider that in typewriting the real 


work rformed at the keyboard—and the nea | Horsford’ s Acid Phosphate 


of fatigue resulting from Machine with Light 
Touch? This is one of several essential features in 





we ae Densmore demonstrably excels every com- i 


is recommended by physicians 


peti 
i awarded contract to supply machines a 


the e ar Department. 
oo Foe pat 2 a and uni. Now ready, the 1894 Model, with strong new y Sagenaes, | | of all schools for restoring 
form even composition. pronounced by Pres. Frisbee, Wells Colle ’ 

study,” and by many others, “‘ The “World “4 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. | “[oRtest Typewriter” indeody cts tree. ‘brain force or nervous energy, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. ee ake tee woe ™ yin all cases where the nervous 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’ S STEEL PENS. ‘system has been reduced below 


> the normal standard by over- 
The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 351, GOIE.F., 170, workers generally.” 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


] | Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


6) | 
eR (0 OMAMADVY oY ooh (ve, For Sale by all Druggists. 
Nerw You 


ye matunal on Le a 
nega y UW 


f pdyunition lpr | Tage ae 
OY ght 1839 Bw%oarson Machine on market 
L ee”. tot. nik Aa Mo ar horeonge 


lesd Siecitaatelomto_} GALIGRAPH 
Timely Papers with Reference to the American Public School. 


1.—The Place of the Public £chool Teacher in the American Fepublic. 
4 pages, royal octavo. By mail, postpaid, 4 cents. | 
2.—The Public School as a Potential Social Force for the Unification of 
RACES IN THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 4 pages, royal octavo. By mail, postpaid, 4cts. (In Press.) 
3.—Practical Hints in Teaching Children the American Patriotic Salute and 
THE ETHICS OF THE BALLOT. 8 pages, royal octavo. By mail, postpaid, Scents. (In Press.) 











| work, as found in _ lawyers, 
‘teachers, students and brain- 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
















































ont Patriotic Election Papers as Used by the Public Schools. Its simplicity and unsurpassed wearing qualities 
ht Pa rs, viz. : Ballot, Instructions for Voting (No.7), Patriotic Primer (No. 5), American Patriotic | distinguish it as the 
ate 0. 6), Form of Programme, Form of Poster, Blank for Judge’s Report of result, and form of 


ometal Gnncuncement. By mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 

5.—The Patriotic Primer for the Little Citizen. 
By mail, postpaid, Scents, Gives the political history of the United States, and the relations of chil- 
dren tothe government of the home, the sckool, and their country, in a compact and interesting Seem. 


6.—The Manual of the American Patriotic Salute. ‘God and Our Country.’ 
By mail, postpaid, 4 cents, Explains the object of the Salute and the method of executingit. Nos. 


5 and 6 together, 11 cents. sé 55 
7.—Instructions Concerning the Use of the Ballot in the Public Schools. STANDS AT THE HEAD 


By mail, postpaid, 8 cents. 
8.—The Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776. Guncebiindie 


r= Soe Sh came. Hevinet Soe taatip ta. gine and script of the original. Copies of our “ Caligraph Bulletin” and illustrated 
; | Catalogue mailed free on application. 


9.—Teaching Patriotism in the Public Schools. 
1 vol., 8vo, pp. 160. By mail, postpaid, $1.00. 

: | THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 

Remit by Postal Note COLONEL GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., N. Y. City: HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


or stamps to 


THAT 
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MANY a teacher has seen a pupil who had 
such loveliness of character that he 
found himself imitating that pupil. So 
it is with pupils themselves ; sometimes 





every young person. It is a way a teacher (now in the 
heavenly land) employed to have her pupils discuss each 
other in the light of example. “I think —— does about 
the best of any one here,” would be the utterance of 
some frank-hearted pupil. Then the particulars would 
be called for. This is character study in the concrete. 


a 

The school-room is a grand place for love, Think 
what love has done for the children before they enter 
the school-room in the morning. Ten millions have 
been washed and combed and brushed and clothed and 
fed in this country! Whatatask of love! for it has 
been done for love’s sake. There is no monthly salary, 
as in the teacher’s case. And what goes on after they 
reach the school-room must be of the same kind and 
prompted by the same impulse. The life of the school- 
room is love. 

> 

The best life is one of sacrifice. This must be an im- 
portant element in the school-room, The pupil sees 
the sacrifice at home—the giving up of a chair ; he should 
see examples of it and learn to admire them in the 
school-room. The teacher should take notice of sacri- 
fice and let the pupil know he appreciates each one. It 
should be encouraged from the fact that both are made 
happier ; too often it is demanded only as duty. 


> 
It is well worth a teacher’s inquiry what conception 


a boy gets of “ being good” as it is expounded to him 
at school. He thinks that “being good” means to be 
silent, gloomy, unSocial, miserable. He sees the “ good 
boys” are the unpopular boys ; they don’t like to play ; 
they never laugh; they sing hymns. He likes to be 
liked, to play continually, to laugh, and cannot sing a 
bymn. 


> 
What is Nature doing for the teacher? Henry Ward 
Beecher says: “I believe that not only men in their 


social conditions and mutual influences—but that the 
climate, that the air, that the winds, that the light, 
that mountains, that stones, that water, that birds and 
beasts, that all things are God’s ministers, his servants, 
and that it is through their ministration, by means of 
them, that he evolves the results he accomplishes. 
ra) 

“ Poverty is not disreputable, but Ignorance is,”—is a 

saying of Henry Ward Beecher and one that might be put 


to good use by theteacher. The one with poor clothes 
who hears it will feel a thrill of joy; he is putting on 
and wearing the charming garments of knowledge. 


> 


“Boys,” said a teacher, “here is a beautiful china 
plate; it is painted with flowers just as charming as 
they grow. It has been and will be admired by thous- 
ands. Every one who observes flowers will be de- 
lighted to look at it. But I did not bring it in on ac- 
count of its beauty. I brought it in to tell you some- 
thing about its manufacture. First, it is painted, then 
the colors are burned in. So it is with character; the 
qualities that make character must be burned in. That 
is done by trials and temptations. You mean to be 
truthful ; if you are tempted to lie, and resist, you are 
burning in your truthfulness.” 


> 


“Strive for your ideals, and you will preserve your 
freshness and stand a chance to live forever. Have 
ideals which make you believe that the world is honest 
aid that the mass of mankind and womankind are 
good and pure. Have ideals which make you believe 
and know that marriage is not a failure, but that the 
divorces and scandals that you see in the paper are like 
the spots onthe sun. Have your ideals, and know and 
believe that the great mass of men holding public office 
in our republic, whether appointed or elected, are hon- 
est men, working according to the best of their light 
for the accomplishment of that which they believe best 
for the country. Select some ideal man or woman who 
shall be to you a guiding star for the future. There is 
one life which, in my judgment, is the most successful 
of any which has been lived in ourtimes. It was a 
life which did not accumulate a great fortune, but it 
did accumulate agreat fame. It was the life of a boy born 
in a little log cabin in the wilderness, learning to read 
by the light of the fire in the fireplace at night—a boy 
who, to support his mother, drove the horses on the 
tow-path of the canal and continued to read while he 
walked along, holding the guiding rope—a boy who fitted 
himself so that he entered college ; who proved to be 
by his diligence one of the best all-around men in the 
university—a boy who selected for his profession that 
of a teacher, and ran through the various grades so that 
before he was thirty he was president of a college—who 
heard the call to arms and enlisted—who so applied 
himself to the business of a soldier that he became a 
major-general for gallant services in the field ; who 
listened to the call of the country to serve her in the halls 
of national legislation, and there for twenty years stood 
as a parliamentary leader, shaping the legislation which 
was to bring out of chaos the country which he loved— 
who became United States senator and went from the 
senate to be president of the United State, and died a 
martyr’s death. And that man was James A Garfield.” 
—Chauncey M. Depew. 


i 








“<Information Lessons.” 


By the author of “ THe Cominc ScHooL.”’ 


By this title is designated a department of instruction 
that has recently come into existence, born of the peo- 
ple’s desire that their children shall be relieved of the 
tedium of the three Rs and furnished with some thought 
food from the outside world in which they are some day 
to take responsible places. The schools where machinery 
does not rule have seconded this demand witha recog- 
nition of their responsibility in this direction beyond 
the lines of fixed and formal curricula. 

The “information lesson” is a compromise between 
the old and the new. It fits the transition period in 
which we are at present passing from a narrow to a 
broad, from a formal to a natural conception of educa- 
tion. It is one of the entering wedges, but very crudely 
hewn, by which Culture is working its way into the great 
school body, of which it will some day form the soul and 
substance, 

While these “information lessons” still occupy a rela- 
tively high and forward feature of our school practice, 
let us get the best value out of them that they are capa- 
ble of yielding. What is their function? How can 
they best subserve their purpose ? 

Their object is, primarily, as “information” lessons, 
to broaden the pupil’s knowledge of this great living, 
pulsing world about him. Incidentally, they serve a 
still higher purpose, which is to afford thought ma- 
terial upon which the imagination, the reasoning powers, 
and the emotional nature of the child can grow, and grow 
healthily. With a view to both these values, how should 
they be conducted? 

First, as to selection of subject: The subject should 
be one containing a very large known. In other words, 
it should be one of which the child already knows much 
and will be glad to learn more. It should be a subject 
from which strong rays of association lead out to 
other subjects, and these rays should be made to shine 
vividly, if briefly, contributing, little by little, to the gen- 
eral impression of the connectedness of all things, out 
of which is to grow some day that greatest and deepest 
thought, the Unity of Nature. It must be remembered 
that these subjects are to furnish connecting links be- 
tween the pupil and the universe about him. Those 
should be selected, with this in view, having a strong 
hold at both ends—upon the child and upon the universe. 

Next, as to treatment: The same things should 
be born in mind here. Secure the first mooring—be 
sure of the strong interest of the pupil in the subject, 
fully awakened ; then secure the second—give the sub- 
ject a broad attachment in externality, showing the child 
what will linger in his mind to aid in developing it. 
Suppose the subject to be the manufacture of soap: 

1. What does the pupil know of this subject? (Home- 
made soaps; hearsay or actual observation of larger 
manufacture.) 

2. What is the extent and intensity of his interest in 
it, and upon what does that interest hang ? 
bles, ablutions, household uses, carvings.) 

3. What does one pupil know that another does not, 
and how may the telling of this be made to contribute 
to the general interest ? 

4. What is the next of kin in the great Unknown to be 
brought into association with the Known thus ascer- 
tained and strengthened? (The teacher must prepare 
herself with an extended knowledge of the subject upon 
which she is to give an information lesson.) Cannot the 
pupils’ questions, if they are encouraged in an intélligent 
curiosity, suggest the best material to introduce new as 
the teacher’s contribution to the general fund of infor- 
mation ? 

5. How can the subject be made to expand the mind, 
while filling the “knowledge box”? (Is it not better 
for the teacher to herself assume a modest attitude 
toward subjects in which she is not a specialist and tosay 
to the class, when unable to answer some technical 
question, “Ido not know’’?) At what points and how 
can the pupils be led to see the action of principles 
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through the increased knowledge of fact which this les- 
son will give them? (Chemical law, etc.) 

6. How can the lesson be condensed, so as to thus pro- 
ceed from the Known to the Unknown by steps sure 
and firm without overrunning its allotted time? 

7. Can any other of the day’s lessons be made to do 
service in clinching the new Known derived from this 
lesson? (Composition, reacing, drawing, etc.) 

Rightly handled, the “information lesson” 
made an educational lever of great pover. 


a 
Nail-Biting a Mark of Degeneration. 


There has just been issued in Paris a scientific trea- 
tise on onychophagie, or finger-nail biting, which con- 
tains the results of a series of observations in the public 
and private schools of France, and extending through a 
period of morethan seven years. Dr. Berillon, a dis- 
tinguished physician and psychologist, is the author. 
At the Congress of the French Association for the 
Advancement of Sciences held in 1886, Dr. Berillon first 
announced his observations on the habit of nail-biting, 
and since has made interesting experiments. In his 
thoroughly scientific treatment of the subject he has ar- 
rived at remarkable results. He pronounces the habit 
far more wide-spread and pernicious than it has been 
supposed to be heretofore. He says that if not a dis- 
ease itself, it is an unfailing mark of incipient degener- 
ation of the nervous system, which, recognized, must be 
treated promptly, and, unrecognized, may be productive 
of the most evil results. 

In a mixed school the reports showed the proportion 
of nail-biters to be for boys 20 per cent., and for girls 
52 per cent. 

In a boys’ school the pupils were examined with re- 
spect to age with the following results: 

Number examined. Nail-Biters. 


may be 








12 to 14 years, 18 7 
13 to 15 years, 16 6 
15 to 17 years, 18 3 
. Total, 52 16 


From twelve to fourteen seems from this to be the 
age most susceptible to this habit. A like experiment 
with the girls shows them to be even more susceptible 
at this age. 

Number examined. Nail-Biters. 








10 to 13 years, 80 27 
12 to 15 years, 75 21 
15 to 16 years, 52 13 
16 to 17 years, 10 2 
Total, 
217 63 


In all the schools where the children have been 
observed, the reports agreedin pronouncing pupils who 
have the habit to be the poorest students ; if boys they 
were inclined to effeminacy, and if girls, to slackness. In 
many there were marked defects of character and less 
sustained attention. The reports of writing masters 
declare their'writing to be universally less legible,and less 
regular, and the instructors in the Parisian schools for 
manual training have pronounced the habitual nail-biters 
hardest to teach and often unfit for technical educa- 
tion. Pupils have been observed who showed brilliant 
intellectual traits, some possessing an astonishing mem- 
ory, or showing exceptional adaptability to certain arts 
or certain special studies. Of these “ infant prodigies,” 
a large proportion were found to be nail-biters. In such 
cases the exceptional brilliancy was of unnatural and 
ephemeral growth, and vanished at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen. 

The extraordinary development has compromised the 
normal development of the nervoussystem. Inschools 
for children from six to eight years, those pupils cited 
by the teachers as incorrigible, and upon whom fell the 
most constant discipline, were found, almost without ex- 
ception, to be addicted to the habit. 

In general, the nail-biters were found to be of decided 
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inferiority, both from a point of view of intellectual de- 
velopment and from that of moral sensibility. 

Having thus convinced himself of the extreme com- 
monness of the nail-biting habit, and finding it con- 
stantly associated with evil characteristics in the child, 
Berillon Started an exhaustive series of observations 
upon its nature and consequences. 

He finds the number of children who have acquired 
the habit only after arriving at a reasonable age to be 
fully as great if not greater than those in whom the 
habit has been observed since infancy. 

Its origin in them, therefore, must be explained by 
other hypotheses than that of continuation of primitive 
impulses, such as thumb-sucking, etc. 

In many cases the sudden appearance of the habit 
may be clearly traced to imitation. Berillon finds many 
cases of children from 7 to 10 years of age who have 
never had the habit, but, placed in a new school,have been 
observed at the end of a month to have contracted it. 

In every case several of the child’s comrades were 
nail-biters, and the one contracting the habit was deli- 
cate and easily influenced. There has remained, how- 
ever, in all his experiments a large proportion of cases 
which show a late contraction of the habit and one 
which cannot be traced to imitation. It is to these 
cases that most of Berillon’s study has been directed. 
After an inquiry into the antecedents of hundreds of 
cases examined he has reached the conclusion that nail- 
biting is in most cases an indication of some hereditary 
physical or mental degeneration. 

The hereditary degeneration is to be observed, un- 
happily, in more than mere nail-biting. Often the heads 
of such children present species of deformations, such 
as microcephalis (small head), bony crests, or protuber- 
ances, on different parts of the head, while the face re- 
veals crossed eyes, nearsightedness, irregular teeth, or 
displacement of features, 

These experiments seem to prove, that nail-biting, as 
a habit in children, has its source deeper than mere imi- 
tation or childish idiosyncrasy. It is shown to be no 
wilful habit, to be cured by ordinary punishment, but 
an indication of an incipient nervous degeneration. 

By aseries of experiments in which Berillon isolates 
the habit of nail-biting from other signs of degeneration 
he seeks to determine the reflex effect of the habit upon’ 
the nervous system of the child in whom it is allowed to 
exist, 

One of the most remarkable properties of the nervous 
system is a tendency to automatic activity. The per- 
formance of an act and its repetition increases the tend- 
ency to do it again, and in time, if yielded to, it grows 
irresistible. 

This act is often unconscious, as is proved by the fact 
that it is more frequent when the attention is engaged, 
and there is no will to resist the automatic action. “Thus, 
children,” says Berillon, “bite the nails while learning 
their lessons, or even while asleep.” The tendency to 
automatic repetition is an indication of physical degen- 
eration, 

Upon these grounds a long series of experiments was 
made upon men whose occupation or employment had 
been such as to consist, in great part, of such automatic 
action; and the constant existence in them of physical 
degeneration points to the fact that this degeneration 
is increased and hastened toa great degree by this auto- 
matic repetition. This is true, however, of all nervous 
diseases. Hysteria, for example, increases in exact 
proportion to the number of crises or paroxysms of the 
patient, and when these are decreased in number by 
mere effort of the patient’s will, or by hypnotic sugges- 
tion—the method now employed in the French hospitals 
—the disease decreases in the same measure. 

It follows, then, that the nail-biting habit, so far from 
being harmless in the child, is most pernicious and pro- 
ductive of most evil.results upon the nervous system, 
and through that upon the general health of the child. 
Not only in France has been recognized the commonness 
and the evil effects of the habit. In English schools it 

has been noted ina great number of cases. Instances 
are cited where, in classes of thirty children of parents 
in good circumstances, an average of fifty per cent 
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were observed to be nail-biters. In England, indeed, 
the habit is considered so harmful that in certain schools 
the hands of the pupils are the objects of frequent in- 
spections, and the nail-biters are severely and publicly 
reprimanded. 

_ But always, in England as wellas in France, such pun- 
ishments do not seem to have the desired effect. Aside 
from individual efforts nothing has been done in the 
United States to determine the extent of the evil; but 
it seems to us that our schools would show a much 
smaller proportion of nail-biters than those of either 
France, England, or Germany. Still there are some 
serious cases of “onychophagie” in almost every school 
and it is desirable that they should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated and means devised to eradicate the evil. 


a 
The Coming School. 


(Extract from an address by C. J. H, Wocdbury.) 

I believe that elementary science will be generally in- 
troduced into the public schools, beginning with the 
primary schools and extending through the whole school 
curriculum, and in this connection I wish to call your 
attention to the work of the late Stephen Decatur Poole, 
a member of the Lynn school committee for many 
years, who in my childhood introduced the study of 
Hooke’s Child Book of Common Things, and this he en- 
couraged by visiting the schools and performing a few 
simp!e chemical experiments, illustrating some of the 
leading principles in chemistry. Those experiments 
were clearly exhibited and demonstrated in his remark- 
ably clear and simple language, and at the time awoke 
the utmost enthusiasm among the children, which has, 
I believe, been permanent in its results, for although I 
was only nine years old at the time, I remember that it 
awoke in me a fascination for the principles of material 
science and produced a love for those subjects which I 
expect to hold in absolute fealty during the whole of 
my life. 

I believe that the teachers will be employed with 
great caution after the most thorough training, and then 
will have a tenure of office after a long probationary 
period. I trust that the community will overcome the 
prejudice against a civil list to allow the proper pension 
of teachers after long continued and faithful service. 

The school-houses for the younger scholars will be one 
story in height, with desks and seats adjustable to the 
form and the height of the pupils. There will be many 
of such buildings, so that the little ones will not have 
far to go, and so that the walk will not carry them over 
arailroad crossing. I believe that there will not be over 
thirty primary pupils toa teacher, 

I expect to see that the schooi-room of the future will 
not contain a platform, but after the French method, the 
teacher’s desk will be in a corner of theroom, I expect 
that there will be many chairs to accommodate the 
numerous visitors who will show their respect to the 
teachers and their regard for their children and, young 
friends by frequently visiting the schools, keeping in 
touch with the methods of instruction and encouraging 
both teachers and pupils by their presence. 

I believe that the barn-door system of decoration of 
the inside of the school-room will be supplanted by 
suitable pictures, decorations, and works of art which 
will develop the taste and refine the imagination of the 

upils. 

. I do not think that the grammar school building of 
the future will be over two stories in height, and that in 
all of the schools the utmost refinement of hygienic 
principles of ventilation and heating will be a matter of 
course rather than an exception receiving criticism. 

But what will be the results of this education of the 
future? I believe that the grammar school will gradu- 
ate children who will be able to read a newspaper in- 
telligently and to write a letter clearly, and if that is ac- 
complished the numerous incidental details in their 
train will take care of themselves. In fact, like the de- 
scription of the knight in “ Hudibras,”— 

“ He knew what's what, 
And that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.” 
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Exercises In Inventional Geometry. 


[These exercises are given to Third Grammar Grade, Seventh year, Second 
Half, in the public schools of Brooklyn.] 
The ruler, the protractor, the triangle, and the dividers may 
be employed in Exercises 1-30. 


1. Draw two lines so as to make four angles. 

Two lines so as to make two angles, 

Two lines so as to make one angle. ¢**" 

2. Draw two lines making an angle of 30°. 

To a vertical line draw a line making an angle of 70°. 

To an oblique line draw a line making an angle of 110°. 

3: Draw two lines making two angles, one of which measures 
= . Mark in the adjacent angle the number of degrees it con- 
ains 


If one of two adjacent angles measures 80°, how many degrees 
will there be in the other angle? 

_ 4. Draw two lines making two equal adjacent angles. 
in each its contents in degrees. 

Draw two lines making four equal adjacent angles. Mark in 
each its contents in degrees. 

5. Draw a perpendicular to a horizontal line. 

A perpendicular to a vertical line. 

A perpendicular to an oblique line. 

6. Draw two lines intersecting at an angle of60°. Mark in 
each of the other three angles its contents in degrees. 

Draw two lines intersecting at an angle of 80°. Mark in each 
of the other three angles its contents in degrees. 

7. With the same center, draw three circles. Through their 
common center draw two lines intersecting at right angles. On 
every arc of each circle mark its length in degrees. 

_ Through the center of three concentric circles draw two lines 
mtersecting at an angle of 60°, Mark on every arc of each cir- 
cle its length in degrees. : 

8. To a horizontal line draw two perpendiculars one inch apart. 
Where will they meet ? 

Draw two perpendiculars to a vertical line. 

Twe to an oblique line. 

9. By means of the ruler and the triangle, draw several per- 
pendiculars to a line. 

he the same means, draw several oblique lines parallel to each 
ctker 

10, Draw two lines intersecting at an angle of 40°. 

By means of the ruler and the triangle, draw a third line par- 
allel to one of the others. How many degrees are there in the 
angles formed by this line and the secant line? 

11. By means of the protractor, draw several lines running in 
the same direction, and each making an angle of 50° with a ver- 
tical line. Where will the oblique lines meet ? 

12. By means of a ruler and a triangle, draw two parallel lines. 
Cut both by a line making an angle of 65° with the first. Mark 
in each of the other seven angles its contents in degrees. 

13. Draw a square by means of the protractor. 

A rectangle. 

. By means of the triangle, draw a square on a 3-inch oblique 
ine 

A rectangle 3 inches by 2 inches, the base to be an oblique line. 

14. Draw a line 3 inches long. On it construct a triangle, each 
of the angles at the base to contain 60°. How many degrees are 
there in the third angle? How long is each of the two sides 
drawn? 

15. Construct a triangle so that each angle at the base may con- 
tain 70°. How do its sides compare in length? How many de- 
grees does the third angle contain ? 

16. Draw an isosceles triangle having its base vertical. 

One having its base oblique. 

One having its apex below its base. 

17. Construct a triangle, so that the angles ai the base may 
measure respectively 50° and 60°. How many degrees does the 
third angle contain? Opposite which angle is the longest side ? 
Opposite which is the shertest side ? 

18. Draw a right-angled triangle. 
containing two right angles. 

Draw an obtuse-angled triangle. 
containing two obtuse angles. 

Draw triangles of various forms. Find by means of the pro- 
tractor the sum of the angles in each triangle. 

19. Draw a parallelogram, the sides of which measure 4 inches 
and 3 inches. Draw, if possible, another parallelogram of these 
dimensions differing in shape from the first. 

Draw a rectangle 4 by 3 inches. 


Mark 


Draw, if possible, a triangle 


Draw, if possible, a triangle 
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A rhomboid 4 inches by 3 inches, altitude 24 inches. 

A rhomboid containing an angle of 70°. How many degrees 
does each of the other three angles contain? 

20, Draw a rhombus whose side measures 3 inches. 

A 3-inch rhombus whose altitude is 2 inches. 

A 3-inch rhombus containing an angle of 150°, 

21. Draw, if possible, three trapezoids of different shapes, the 
parallel sides of each measuring 3 inches and 4 inches, respect- 
ively, and the altitude in each case being 2} inches. 

22. Draw a trapezium having one diagonal of 4 inches, so that 
perpendiculars let fall from the opposite angles to this diagonal 
will measure respectively 2 and 3 inches. 

Draw, if possible. a trapezium of a different shape having like 
the former a diagonal of 4 inches and perpendiculars measuring 
respectively 2 inches and 3 inches, 

23. Draw acircle with a radius of 2inches, Draw diameters 
making angles of 90° degrees. Draw chords, forming an in- 
scribed square, 

24. Inacircle witha radius of 2} inches, draw two radii meet- 
ing at an angle of 60°. Find. how many degrees the intercepted 
arc contains. 

With dividers, mark off on the circumference as many succes- 
sive arcs as possible equal to the first. Draw chords subtending 
these arcs. Find the length of each chord. 

25. Inscribe in a circle a regular hexagon. 

An equilateral triangle. 

26. Inscribe a regular octagon in a circle. 

A regular pentagon. 

A regular nonagon, 

27. Divide a regular hexagon into six equilateral triangles. 

Mark in each angle of two adjacent triangles the number of de- 
grees it contains, What angle is made by two adjacent sides of 
a regular hexagon. 

28. On a line 2 inches long construct a regular hexagon with- 
out drawing a circle. 

29. Divide a regular octagon into eight isosceles triangles. 

Mark in each angle of two adjacent triangles the number of 
degrees it contains. What angle is made by two adjacent sides 
of a regular octagon ? 

30. On a line 2 inches long construct a regular octagon. 

On a line 2 inches long construct an equilateral triangle. 

On a line 2 inches long construct a regular pentagon. 


The only instruments to be used in Exercises 31-60 are 
the ruler and the dividers. 


31. Draw two concentric circles. 

Two circles tangent internally. 

Two circles tangent externally, having equal radii. 
ing unequal radii. 

Two intersecting circles having equal radii. Two having un- 
equal radii. 

32. Draw two circles of 3 inches radius, with centers 2 inches 
apart. Draw radii to the points where the circumferences inter- 
sect. Connect the points of intersection. 

33. Construct an isosceles triangle with a base of 2 inches, each 
of the equal sides to measure 3 inches. 

34. Bisect a line by a perpendicular. 

35. Draw two circles of 3 inches and 2 inches radius, respect- 
ively, with centers 2} inches apart. Connect each center with 
one and the same point of intersection. 

Construct, if possible, a triangle whose sides measure 2, 2}, 
and 3 inches, respectively. 

One whose sides measure I, 1, and 2 inches respectively. 

One whose sides measure 1, 2, and 3 inches, respectively. 

One whose sides measure 2, 3, and 6 inches, respectively. 

36. Construct a parallelogram whose sides measure 2 and 2} 
inches. 

A parallelogram having the above dimensions, one of whose 
diagonals measures 3 inches. 

37. Bisect a diameter of a circle by a diameter perpendicular to 
the first. 

Inscribe a square in a circle. Circumscribe a square. 

38. Inscribe an octagon in a circle. 

39. Construct six 2-inch equilateral triangles so that they will 
have a common point for their apexes but will not overlap one 
another. 

Circumscribe a circle about them, 

40. Inscribe a hexagon in a circle of 2 inches radius, 
scribe a hexagon. 

41. Draw a semicircle. 

A sextant. 

42. Draw an arc of 60°. Draw the chord that subtends the 
arc. Bisect both chord and arc. 

43. Draw an angle of 60°, 

An angle of 30°. 

An angle of 15°. 

An angle of 120°. 

44. Draw an arc of 30°, and an additional arc of 60°. 

Draw a quadrant. 

45. Draw a square, side 3 inches, using only arcs of 3 inches 
radius. 


Two eccentric circles. 


Two hav- 


Circum- 
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46. Erect a perpendicular at one end of a horizontal line with- 
out producing the line. 

At one end of a vertical line. 

At one end of an oblique line. 

47. Bisect an angle of go°. 

Draw an angle of 45°. 

An angle of 135°. 

48. Construct a regular hexagon, side 2 inches, without draw- 
ing a circle, 

A regular octagon without drawing a circle. 

49. Draw an angle of about 70°. Construct a second angle 
equal to the first. 

To a horizontal line draw two oblique parallel lines. 

50. Draw a scalene triangle. 

Draw a second triangle having each side equal in length to the 
corresponding side in the first triangle. 

Draw a third triangle having each of two sides equal to the 
corresponding side in the first triangle and the included angle 
equal to the included angle in the first. 

Draw a fourth triangle having each of two angles equal to the 
corresponding angle in the first triangle and the included side 
equal to the included side in the first. 

How do the second, third, and fourth triangles compare with 
the first ? 

Draw, if possible, a fifth triangle equal to the first and having 
each of its angles equal to the corresponding angle in the first, 

Draw, if possible, a sixth triangle greater or less than the first 
and having each of its angles equal to the corresponding angle of 
the first. 

51. Draw a perpendicular to the middle point of a horizontal 
line. 

To the middle point of a vertical line. 

To the middle point of an oblique line. 

Draw a perpendicular to a point in a line that is not in the mid- 
dle of the line. 

52. From a point outside of a line, draw two equal lines to the 
given line. 

Draw a perpendicular from the point to the given line. 

53. Draw a scalene triangle. Draw the line that measures its 
altitude. 

54. Draw an equilateral triangle. 
perpendicular to the side opposite. 
scribe a circle. 

55- Construct a 2-inch equilateral triangle. 
inch equilateral triangles. 

How many I-inch equilateral triangles are there in a 3-inch 
equilateral triangle ? 

Divide an isosceles triangle into four equal isosceles triangles. 
Into nine equal isosceles triangles. 

Divide a scalene triangle into four equal triangles. 

56. Bisect two unequal chords of the same circle by perpendic- 
ulars. Where do the latter meet ? 

57. Construct an arc of 45° and adjacent to it one of 30°. 

Draw chords subtending the arcs. Draw a_ perpendicular 
through the center of each chord. Where do the perpendiculars 
intersect ? 

58. By means of a goblet, or the like, draw an arc of a circle 
containing about 75°. Without completing the circle, find its 
center. 

59. Draw a circle, by means of a goblet, or the like, and find 
its center. 

60. Draw a circle that shall pass through a given point. 

Draw other circles, if possible, passing through the same point. 

Draw a circle that shall pass through two given points. Draw 
more than one, if possible, passing through the same points. 

Draw a circle that shall pass through three points not in the 
samé straight line. Draw more than one, if possible, through 
the same points. 


From each vertex draw a 
Circumscribe a circle. In- 


Divide it into 1- 


¥ 


Recreation. 


Can you place a newspaper upon the floor in such a way that 
two persons can stand upon it and not be able to touch each other 
with their hands? Yes; by putting the paper in a doorway, one- 
half inside and the other half outside of the room, and closing the 
door over it, two persons can easily stand upon it and still be be- 
yond each other’s reach, 

Can you put one of your hands where the’ other cannot touch 
it? Easily; by putting one hand on the elbow of the other arm. 

Can you place a pencil on the floor in such a way that no one 
can jump over it? Yes ; if you place it close enough to the wall 
of the room. 

You can ask a question that no one can answer with a “no,” 
by asking “‘ What does y-e-s spell ?” 

You can go out of the room with two legs and return with six 
by bringing along a chair with you. 
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Proportion. 


I buy 4 pounds of sugar for 20 cents, and 8 pounds for 40 
cents, Now, it is plain that as the 4 increased to 8, the 20 in- 
creased to 40. There is a relation between the quantity and the 
cost in the first case expressed by 5. The cost in the next is 5 
times greater than the quantity. Will it be so if 10 pounds be 
bought? 15? 12? 

If the quantity goes from 4 pounds to 8 pounds, the cost goes 
from 20 cents to 40 cents. | put it down thus: 

4—8—20--40 

Is this statement true? As much larger as 8 is than 4, so is 
40 than 20. 

Is this true ? A, As much smaller as 4 is than 8, sois 20 smaller 
than 40, There isa relation between 4 and 8; and the same be- 
tween 20 and 4o. It is plain in the case: 

4—8—20-—40 

That 8 is double of 4, and 40 double of 20, four numbers like 
these are usually written with dots thus : 

4: 8:: 20: 40 

This is read: As 4 is to 8, so is 20 to 40, 
lated to 8, so is 20 related to 40. 

Suppose I buy 4 pounds of sugar for 28 cents, and want the 
cost of 11 pounds; let me put these down thus: 4: 11 :: 28: —. 
You see I have the relation of 4 and 11, but not the relation of the 
fourth term, for I don’t know that. Let me read it: 

As 4 is to 11, so is 28 to some other number. Now, I know 
that this fourth term is just as much bigger than 28, as 11 is 
bigger than 4. Is this statement true? 4. The fourth term is 
as much bigger than the second, as the third is bigger than the 
first. The fourth term is 77. The proportion is: 

431233: 28: 97 
I give you ten incomplete proportions to be completed : 
$3: 066 4:2 A 


That is as 4 is re- 


$s 85 3 24 ? B 
S:msu 9: ? A 
8 : 17 3 32 ? B ete. 


Take the first proportion 
4: 8:: 20:40 
the end terms are called extremes ; the middle terms, means. Now 
if I multiply the means I get 160; if { multiply the extremes I get 
160. Let some one make a statement: C. “ The product of 
the means equals the product of the extremes.”” Is that true 
of all proportions? Try the ten we just had. 
$: 26:2:46:5 
It is true of those ten, and so we will conclude it is true of all 
proportions. 
Suppose I give you this incomplete proportion : 
sang: 


: Se 
You cannot apply A or B, to get the fourth term ; suppose you 
apply C ; 91 is a product, and g is one of the factors ; what is the 


other? “10}.” Right. Here are ten incomplete proportions. 
Apply the rules 4, 3, C, as you deem best. 
So: te: ? B 
9 3 27 3: 83: ? A 
9 2232: ? . 
EXAMPLES, 


Many examples are solved by arranging the numbers in the 
form of incomplete proportions and then finding the fourth 
term. Here is one: John bought 11 horses for $990, what would 
he pay for 17 horses ? 
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Construction plan for wagon-box, received too late for last week's issue. 
See ‘* Lessons on Common Things.” 








Physical Education. VI. 


By E. B, SCARBOROUGH. 


THE HEART. 


Note.—The teacher will need to draw some illustrations on the blackboard 
for pupils that have not studied anatomy, The first should be the sternum 
with the attachment of ribs and the outline of the heart made in red, show- 
ing behind. There should also be a diagram of the heart showing the four 
cavities and main_ blood vessels. 


To Puptls.—Let us first understand the location of this won- 
derful little machine—the heart. It is situated mostly behind the 
sternum—a part of it is to the right of the median line of this 
bone and the remainder, which is more than half, is to the left. 

It is shaped something like a cone, the large part, or base, 
lying uppermost and tipped toward the right. The apex points 
down and toward the left. It lies back of the lower two-thirds 
of the breast-bone. We feel its beat plainest at the apex, be- 


cause at that point there is less bone and no lung to cover it. 





This cut and that of the arm, given with the last article, can be easily re- 
produced on the blackboard, even by one not expert at drawing, by means 
of the construction lines. 


The heart weighs nine or ten ounces, Its walls are muscular, 
and inside are four little pockets or rooms. The great blood ves- 
sels of the body open into or out of these rooms and all the blood 
of the body passes through them. Yov will see by our illustra- 
tion that there are several of these streams of blood. 

Some of them carry out fresh pure blood to feed the parts that 
have become worn out by exercise, thinking, etc.; and some of 
them bring back the impurities—the worn out matter—of the 
body. The heart keeps this stream moving. 

Its walls are muscular, and contract and expand the same as 
your arm muscles do. When they relax the pockets of the heart 
open for the blood that flows into them, and when they contract 
the blood is pushed out with such force that you can feel it still 
bounding along in the artery at your wrist. Thus the heart acts 
very much like a pump. 

This action, which we call the heart beat, occurs about seventy 
times per minute, day and night, as long as life lasts. 

At the time of the contraction good blood is sent out all over 
the body from the lower left hand opening, called the left ven- 
tricle. ‘Chis blood soon becomes impure in going through all the 
minute blood-vessels and it comes back through this large blood- 
vessel, which you see in the picture, to the upper chamber on the 
right side of the heart, called the right auricle. Here the impure 
blood drops down into the cavity below, through a little trap 
door, and when the heart contracts again the blood in this place 
is forced out, and this time it goes toa place to be made clean 
and pure. Do any of you know where that is? To be sure you 
do—the lungs. What, in the lungs, purifies this blood? Yes, 
the air, or the oxygen in the air. If we breathed in bad air, 
would the blood be cleansed? No, and it would go on to the 
hungry tissues of the body, not only unable to feed them, but 
really carrying them poison instead. But, we will imagine this 
blood has been to lungs filled with plenty of oxygen, and now it 
goes to the left upper side of the heart, the left auricle, drops 
down through another trap-door and here it is in the left ventricle 
from which it started, ready to go on with its bright red life to 
the body again. 

The vessels carrying the red blood are called arteries and those 
containing the dark, impure blood are veins. 

The coats of these vessels are muscular as well as the heart, 
and blood vessels are capable of being strengthened by exercise, 
as is also the heart, in the same manner as we strengthen our 
arm or leg muscles — by using them. 

Since this little organ, the heart, is the fountain of all life in the 
body, so to speak, we cannot keep it in too good a condition. 
What we said in our Jast lesson, about cramping the lungs by 
compressing the thorax, applies to the heart as well, and so let 
us give the heart all the room it requires. 

Sometimes we crowd the heart by our eating. The stomach 
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is situated just below the heart. If. we eat improper food, or eat 
too hurriedly, the stomach becomes filled with gas and distended, 
occupying more than its share of space. It crowds up against 
the heart, causing pain, which is the only way the heart has of 
crying out against abuse. 

Sometimes, in running, especially after a meal, we experience 
a sharp pain in the side. This is not the heart at all, as is often 
— but is a cramp in the diaphragm. This diaphragm is 
a flat, thin muscle, making a partition across the trunk just below 
the heart and lungs. As we breathe it moves up and down, and 
in the hurried breathing of running there is a hurried contracting 
of the diaphragm and hence the cramp. 

Many people die of heart failure. This means that some sud- 
den strain has been put upon the heart which it was unable to 
meet. In pneumonia the right side of the heart has to pump the 
blood over a congested area and so is called upon to do harder 
work than usual. If the heart is a weak and flabby one from 
lack of exercise, it will fail to do this extra work, and, failing, its 
owner dies. If our hearts are strong and vigorous we are so 
much the better able to stand against disease. 

It is clearly proven that the muscles of the heart and blood 
vessels can bedeveloped. An athlete has a large muscular heart. 
The left side of the heart furnishes another proof, It has the 
harder work to do since it pushes the blood over the entire. sys- 
tem and is much more muscular in consequence than the right 
side, which needs only strength sufficient to push the blood 
through the lungs. 

It is well known, by those who have studied the subject, that 
the tissues of the body pick up nourishment better when the 
blood is flowing rapidly through them than when it moves slug- 
gishly. Therefore, while all exercise taken judiciously is bene- 
ficial, such exercises as vaulting, running, and hopping, when not 
carried to excess are especial heart developers. 

To the Teacher.—Precipitart work should always be followed 
by some quieting exercise, such as slow leg or arm work. These 
may be accompanied by breathing exercises. The teacher 
should guard against any tests of strength among nervous or 
weak children. Such should only take mild exercises. Trotting 
may be substituted for running for a weak heart. 


¥ 
A Talk on Saliva. 


(The teacher had- noticed much gum-chewing by the girls, and spitting by 
the boys.) 


It is very wonderful how little we know about ourselves. Now - 
I think some one will say the heart is very wonderful and the eye 
is very wonderful. But do you know that what moistens the 
mouth is as wonderful—I call it saliva, some call it “spit” but 
that is not a good name. 

You do not begin to know how wonderful the saliva is. You 
take some food in your mouth, and you chew it, and mix the sa- 
liva with it and swallow it. Well, if that saliva was not there to 
mix with it, you would soon suffer from sickness. Take potato, 
for example ; it is mostly starch ; before the body can handle that 
it must be changed into a sugary substance—this, the saliva 
does. 

You know Mr. William E. Gladstone is the ablest man in all 
England. He says all food should be bitten 32 times because we 
have 32 teeth. He is 84 years old, I think, and yet is very vigor- 
ous, and he says one of the causes is that he chews his food so 
much and does not wash it down with tea, coffee, beer, 
milk, or water ; those he swallows after eating. He knows a vast 
deal. He has read and studied and thought for nearly a hundred 
years, and yet you see he thinks three times a day about properly 
using his saliva. 

A few days ago I visited a boy who was sick with a fever; he 
had pains in his bones, his mouth was dry, no saliva was there 
to moisten it. The cause of this was that he had eaten more 
rich cake than he could digest. You may think it strange but it 
was good he was sick: I mean if he could have eaten the rich 
cake, and it did not make him sick while it lay undigested he 
might easily kill himself. The stomach ‘says by making him 
sick, “ Stop eating so much rich cake,” and he stops. As he 
gets saliva to come in his mouth he will feel better. You know 
the physician looks at your tongue ; that is, to know what condi- 
tion the coating of your stomach and mouthis; if it is covered 
with clean nice saliva then he knows you are well. 

Now, the saliva you see is very important. If you waste it or 
misuse it, you will be sick. If you chew gum or tobacco, you 
will injure the glands that produce it. Nor should you spit as 
many boys do; no educated person spits unless he chews to- 
bacco or hasacold. If you should be with educated, cultured 
persons you would notice they are not spitters. Uneducated 
persons spit frequently. All this wastes the saliva and under- 
mines the health. 

Bear in mind the two rules: Don’t wash down your food, 
don’t spit. 
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Supplementary. 


A Washington Memorial Exercise. 


By E, E. K. 


President 
James 
Maud 
CHARACTERS, Fannie +} Members of the Club. 
Fred 

Bertha | 

Jennie Jj 

| Robbie, a five-year old guest of the Club. 





SCENE I, 


; : children’s club-room, decorated with flags and a picture of Washing- 
on, 


President, (Sitting at a small stand. Strikes with some- 
thing to represent a gavel. Club take seats and come to order.) 

We are going to talk this afternoon about one of the best and 
greatest men that ever lived, George Washington, first president 
of the United States. I hope all the members of our club will have 
something to say of this wonderful man. We will begin with his 
boyhood, because what a man is depends very much on what he 
was when a boy. I will call upon James to tell me what he 
knows about this part of Washington’s life. 

James. (Rising and bowing to President and club—\ will 
not pretend to be surprised to be called upon, Miss (or Mr.) Pres- 
ident and girls and boys, because that would be untruthful, and 
to think about Washington always makes me want to teli the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I expected to 
be invited to speak of Washington’s boyhood this afternoon, and 
have prepared myself as well as I knew how. I have studied up 
the famous hatchet story, for one thing. It is a story that never 
grows old, and illustrates what a great and honorable man he was 
as a boy. It is told in various ways, some of them funny. It has 
a sacredness for me, however, and I never like to hear it twisted 
about by the jokers. This is the true story if I have it right: 

George’s father had given him a new hatchet for a birthday 
= It must have been just at this time of the year that this 

appened. George was so delighted that he ran out to find some- 
thing to chop. He did not think of his mother’s woodpile, but 
went into the orchard. In February the trees all looked dead, 
and George was too excited to think of any harm he might do. 
He tried his hatchet again and again on the first tree he came 
to. This happened to be a young cherry tree that his father was 
taking very great care of. Before he stopped to think what he 
was doing he had killed it. Then he dd think, and he felt so 
sorry and ashamed that he stole into the house and kept very 
quiet. He kept hold of the hatchet, thinking he would ask his 
father to give it to some better boy. At last his father came in,. 
very angry, and asked who had done such a wicked thing. George 
was ashamed and afraid, and for a moment he was tempted to 
tell a falsehood. But he knew that would be mean and cowardly 
so he stood up bravely before his father, and said, “ I cannot tell 
a lie, father, I did it with my little hatchet.” 

His father was surprised that George could have done such a 
thing, but very, very glad his son was brave enough to bear the 
blame of his own act, and noble enough to scorn a lie. 

This story shows us the main secret of Washington’s greatness. 
As we go on with our discussion we shall see how his character 
remained brave and true to the last, until, for his grand and beau- 
tiful services, he came to be called the “ Father of his country.” 
It was his mother who taught him what a grand thing truth is. 
And it was she who took his father’s place and kept him at 
school, for George was only ten years old when his father died. 
He loved his mother so dearly that he gave up his desire to be 
a sailor for her sake, and stayed at home and at school, studying 
hard, when he would much rather have been away at sea. By 
denying himself in this manner he made his strong and beautiful 
character still stronger and more beautiful, so that when he be- 
came a man he was able to perform some of the grandest actions 
ever known. But some one else will tell you that part of the 
story. (Sts down. Club applauds.) 

President.—Maud has consented to tell us something of Wash- 
ington’s later life. 

Maud.—It is quite an easy matter, Miss (or Mr.) President, to 
continue a story so nicely begun. — might have told some- 
thing of Washington's business life, for he began it very early. His 
work was to survey the Jand—that is, measure different parts of 
the country, and tell how much was high, how much low,how much 
sandy, how much rocky, how much wooded, how much swampy, 
etc., etc., etc. Of course he could not take a tape measure and go 
over a large piece of country, as you might measure your back 
yard. It was very difficult work that he had to do, with a great 
deal of arithmetic in it, and he did it so well that everybody heard 
of his success and he was well known before he was nineteen. 
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Well, there came a time when his country needed him as much 
as his mother had needed him, and he was as faithful to her ser- 
vice as he had been to his home. I will ask Jennie to help me 
out with this og of the story. 

Jennie.—The king of Sraleed, who was at that time king of 
this country, too, did some very unjust things that our people 
could not stand, and when complaints were made he would not 
pay any attention, At last our people grew tired of being so 
badly treated, and made up their minds to break away from Eng- 
land altogether. Of course the English king was not going to 
lose so fine a country if he could help it, so he sent large armies 
of soldiers over here to make the Americans obey. Our people 
were poor, and it was a hard battle for them, but Washington 
led them, and they fought themselves free. It took eight long 
years of fighting, and during all that time Washington was 
always where he was most needed. Seeing his courage, every 
one else was brave. 

And it was because they were so honest and determined that 
at last they won our freedom for us. Here is Washington himself, 
as he rode at the head of his army.* When the war was over the 
question was who should be king in place of the English king, 
(who was to rule our land no more) and what our laws were to be, 
Again the people looked to Washington. They made him their 
president, and he served them eight years more, for they would 
not spare him when his first four years were up. 

They needed his wisdom longer than that, for, though the 
fighting was over, there was a good deal to manage in starting a 
new country, with new laws and a great many difficult things to 
think of and do. : 

Girl (Interrupting).—Then there was a King George on the 
other side of the ocean and a President George on this side. © 

Boy (Enthustastically).— Yes, and our President Ge orge was 
worth ten times as much as all their old King Georges put to- 
gether! 

President (Striking).—Order! Maud has the floor. 

Maud (Bowing smilingly to president and turbulent mem- 
bers.)—My story is nearly told. Only the sad part is left. Wash- 
ington, like every one else, had to die, and he died just too soon 
to see the beginning of this century. In less than three weeks 
more he might have written 1800 at the head of his letters. But 
he caught cold and died of a sore throat on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1799. His loving wife Martha was at his bedside. 

(A pause.) 

Boy.—Was he an old man, then? 

Maud.—Nearly sixty-seven years old. 

Boy.—He ought to have lived to be older than that. 

Maud.— Yes, he was a strong man, but a little careless about 
himself. He kept wet clothes on, and when he found he had 
caught cold he would do nothing for it. 

(Another pause. Maud sits down slowly.) 

Girl._—But this is his dzrthday we are keeping. Let's be glad. 

Boy (Rising).—We did not clap Maud when she sat down 


because we were thinking sad thoughts just then. I feel, 
Miss, (or Mr.) President that we ought to thank her. I move a 
vote of thanks. 

Prestdent.——All in favor of the motion please say “Ay!” (A 


vigorous response from all.) Maud will please receive the 
thanks of the club (smiling at Maud who inclines her head 
pleasantly in acknowledgment). 1 believe Fred knows some 
verses that tell how different Washington's way of living must 
have been from ours. Will you recite them, Fred ? 

Fred (Rising and bowing).—With pleasure, Miss (or Mr.) 
President. The piece is funnier than it is pretty, though. It is 
called “‘ The Good Old Times,” (ecztes.) 

“ When Washington was president 
He saw full many an icicle; 
But never on a railroad went, 
And never rode a bicycle. 


He read by no electric lamp. 
Nor heard about the or 

He never licked a postage stamp, 
And never saw a telephone. 


His trousers ended at the knees, 
By wire he could not send despatch ; 
He filled his lamp with whale oil grease, 
And never had a match to scratch.” 


But in these days it’s come to pass, 
All work is with such dashing done— 
We've all those things ; but, then, alas ! 
We seem to have no Washington.” 
Gir/—Just think of it—no matches! 
President.—Bertha will recite some verses that seem just the 
right thing to-day. 
Bertha (Recites).— 
“Whatever you are, be brave, boys! 
The liar’s a coward and slave, boys! 
Though clever at ruses, 


*The February PRIMARY JOURNAL will furnish pictures of Washington. 








And sharp at excuses, 
He’s a sneak and a pitiful knave, boys 


Whatever you are, be frank, 
Tis better than money and rank. 
Still cleave to the right, 
Be lovers of light, 
Be open, above board, and frank, boys! 


Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 

Be gentle in manner and mind, boys! 
The man gentle in mien 
Words and temper, I ween, 

Is the gentleman truly refined, boys!” 
President.—Of course that is all meant for the girls, too. 
Robbie.—1 know a piece about Washington! 

All,—Let’s have it, Robbie! Let's have it! 

President (Striking).—Order, please! 
meeting in an orderly manner. 
recitation please say, “ Ay!” 
may say your piece if you will. 

Robbie, (Steps to front and recites, shouting at the top of his 
voice with both hands in his pockets.)— 

George Washington was good and wise, 

He never told a lie. 
Or left his daily work undone, 
Or made his mother sigh. 


Let us conduct our 
Those in favor of hearing the 
(Unanimous vote.) Robbie, you 


Whenever he did wrong, he told, 
No matter what’s to pay ; 

The truth, and nothing but the truth, 
It was his honest way. 


He saved his country when a man, 
For he had grown so strong 

In mind and body, that great works 
To him were like a song. 


I'd \ike to grow like Washington. 
Just like him, if I could ; 
“ But since I cannot beas great, 
I'll try to be as good.” 

(Laughter and cries of “ Good for Robbie /”’) 

President,—Yes, Robbie, we'll all try to be as good. We will 
close with some responsive exercises and a song. I have myself 
prepared this little exercise. I will read, and | think you will all 
know what to say when I pause. (eads.) George Washing- 
ton’s mother taught him to speak— 

(Looks at the club.) 

Ali—The truth, the wo/e truth, and nothing 4x7 the truth. 

President.—When asked who had killed the cherry tree, little 
George said— 

All.—I cannot tell a lie! I did it with my little hatchet. 

President.— And his father exclaimed— 

Adl,—I would rather lose a thousand trees than have my boy 
tell a lie. 

Prestdent.—Toward his mother Washington was always— 

Ali,—Loving and true. 

President.—\n his work and in his studies he was— 

Adli,—Faithful and industrious, 

President.—As a soldier he was-- 

Aill,_-Brave and loyal. 

President, -When the enemies of our country were beaten, his 
conduct toward them was-- 

All.—Polite and generous. 

President.—As President of the United States he was— 

All.—Thoughtful and wise. 

President.—And always toward his duty he was— 

All.— Courageous and self-sacrificing. 

President.—One of the names of the land he loved so well is 
Columbia. Let us sing ‘‘ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

(All rise, arrange themselves according to size, facing the au- 
dience, and sing, waving flags to time of music.) 


Health. 


Health is a rosy maiden 
That revels in fun and flowers, 
And always, blossom-laden, 
Laughs out in the darkest hours. 
She loves the cottage children 
That gambol on the lea, 
And the winsome peasant’s baby, 
Asleep on its mother’s knee. 


She touches their cheeks with cherries, 
And binds their brows with pearls. 
And pretty, though brown as berries, 
She maketh the gipsy girls. 
Without her, halls are dreary, 
And palace-gardens plain, 
And the life of a monarch weary. 
And power and riches vain. 
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Editorial Notes. 


A correspondent corrects a false impression conveyed by a 
statement in THE JOURNAL of December 23, to the effect that 
the specialty system had been adopted by the Brooklyn board of 
education, and made obligatory in all the schools of that city be- 
ginning with February t, 1894. THE JOURNAL made this state- 
ment upon what it considered good authority, but it proves erro- 
neous. We are glad to take back anything that might reflect 
upon Brooklyn’s reputation as an intelligently progressive city, 
and to congratulate those Brooklyn teachers who shall be per- 
mitted to teach their children for a longer period of time than 
formerly. Five months is not long enough for a good teacher to 
have full effect upon a class of children. Half of the time now 
wasted in getting acquainted will be saved to teachers and children 
who are allowed to remain together for a year. It may prove 
difficult to make the little ones understand that they are “ per- 
moted,” though they remain with the same teacher; but apart 
from a few petty difficulties such as this, the move is a wholly 
good one. (See letter, “A Misstatement.’’) 


Our esteemed cotemporary, the Popular Educator, has a val- 
uable article in the December number on “ Exceptional Spellers.” 
It gives an exhaustive method of studying constitutionally bad 
spellers, with a view to ascertaining, in each case, the cause of the 
failing. It would be a good thing if all teachers of English spel- 
ling could apply the tests given and then contribute their results to 
a general stock of data on the subject of bad spelling. The con- 
clusions that might be derived from a careful examination of 
these data would be of permanent and universal benefit. 





Have you a bust or a good picture of George Washington in 
your class-room? It is asilent, but effective teacher of patriot- 
ism, 

The distress of the poor in the large cities challenges more 
than ever before the attention of intelligent philanthropists and 
among them the educators of the country hold a prominent plate. 
Many plans have been devised to bring relief. One that strikes 
us as most commendable is that outlined by Professor Francis G. 
Peabody, of Harvard university, in a recent lecture on the “ Edu- 
cational Side of Charitable Work.” He gave it as his conviction 
that the tendency of population towards the cities was the main 
reason why the worst conditions of poverty were to be found there. 
To keep the social circulation healthy he argued that an efflux 
must be established. To this end he proposed that colonies 
made up of the poor of the city should be founded in the country. 
In this way alone, he is convinced, the cities could be relieved of 
congestion. His plan was to divide the colonies into two classes, 
“voluntary ” and “ involuntary.” In the former would be those 
who were able and wil ing to work, and in the latter, those who 
were unwilling or unable to work. Inducements should be made 
to keep the first class away from the cities, and some coercive 
measures might be used to keep the involuntary class in the 
colonies. 

Professor Peabody advised work especially adapted for the 
country, as farming, etc. By this means, he said, the cities would 
be relieved of the extreme poor, who would be thus made self- 
supporting and possibly useful members of society, and the vol- 
untary class would take care of themselves if given the chance 
to work. In either case the cities would be relieved. If the 
state legislatures would adopt some such plan they would be 
doing the country a great service. 


A meeting of Italians was held in this city to consider the 
Sicilian matters. The president announced that six gentlemen 
would in turn address the meeting. Then there was a great 
hubbub. 

“He say six genteelmen weel spick,” the interpreter told the 
reporter, “ an’ averybody say dat too much. Dey want one man. 
Dey say all spickas spick d’ same t’ing like, an’ it take too long.” 

“Dey say one spicka spick plenty. Dey no gotta time listen 
all night. Dey want wan spicka what tell ’um all ‘bout Sicilia an’ 
dats enough.” 

Here is a hint for those who plan out teachers’ associations. 


We have just received from Col. Parker, Chapter XI. of the 
new Talks on Pedagogy. He has nearly finished chapters XII. 
to XVI. inclusive. As all of the first part of the book is in type, 
its early publication may be looked for. Bishop J. H. Vincent is 
preparing the introduction. 


Brookline a suburb, of Boston, is reported as standing first in 
the primary and intermediate exhibits at the World’s fair. 


Let every reader see that his fellow-teachers are subscribers to 
some of our papers during 1894." Here is the list: 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, weekly, $2.50 a year. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, monthly, $1.00 a year. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 a year. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, monthly, $1,00 a year, 

OuR TIMES, monthly, 3oc, a year, 
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Supt. Balliet writes: “I am very glad you have republished 
Hall’s ‘Contents of Children’s Minds.’ There ought to be many 
of these called for in its handy form.” 


The officers of the Southern Educational Association for the 
ensuing year are as follows: W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville, 
president; Frank Goodman, Nashville, secretary ; R. J. Guinn, 
Atlanta, assistant secretary; J. M. Carlisle, Austin, treasurer. 


According to the statistics of the Charlesten News and Courter 
there are now in the South 25,530 negro schools where 2,250,000 
negroes have learned to read and most of them to write. In the 
colored schools are 238,000 pupils and 20,000 negro teachers. 
There are 150 schools for advanced education and seven colleges 
administered by negro presidents and faculties. 


A meeting of the cooking teachers, of New York and vicinity 
will be held in Room 712, United Charities building, Fourth ave- 
nue and Twenty-second street, New York city, Friday, January 
19,4». Me The purpose is to form an association of cooking 
teachers. At this meeting a committee will be appointed to 
nominate officers and draft a constitution. Notice will be given 
of the following meeting. 


The new high school for Springfield, Mo., is ready for the re- 
ception of the students. It is a fine structure located in a beauti- 
ful park. The cost of the building, which has forty-five rooms, 
available for educational purposes, together with the enclosure 
which it occupies, was only $65,000. The dedication took place 
Jan. 6. Prin. Hollister had charge of the exercises. Supt J. 
Fairbanks has reason to be proud of the progress that Springfield 
schools have made in recent years. 


The program of two literary societies in the public schools of 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, shows a degree of life that is praiseworthy. 
More than a year ago a literary society was organized. A con- 
stitution and by-laws were drawn up and adopted. The name 
Franklin was chosen. Weekly meetings were held on Friday 
afternoons at the beginning of the present school year; the hall 
could no longer contain the eager throng. They divided and 
now meet in contests. There are recitations, doll drills, biog- 
raphies, music, debate, original poems, orations, handkerchief 
drill, and finally the judges’ report. 


An address delivered by Dr. Alfredo H. Bosque, at the opening 
of the academic year of the Royal university of Havana has 
been printed in pamphlet form. It presents an exhaustive view 
of the special objects of the different departments of school 
instruction. Its text are the words of Pestalozzi: ‘‘ Observation 
is the absolute foundation of all knowledge. The primary ob- 
ject of education must be, accordingly, to teach the child to 
observe; the second, to teach him to accurately express the re- 
sults of his observations.” It is a capital discourse that will 
prove helpful to those who read Spanish. 


The Goldsboro, N.C., graded schools have an enviable record. 
The Round Table says: 

“Is it claiming too much to assert that the influence of the 
Goldsboro graded school has been felt and is being felt through- 
out our state, when from its officers and students it has supplied 
seven superintendents of other city public schools, two profes- 
sors of the state normal and industrial school, one of two state 
conductors of teachers’ institutes, a professor of the state uni- 
versity, besides assistant professors at the university and colleges ; 
teachers for city graded schools, and numbers of public and 
private teachers in many counties of North Carolina? At least 
46 of its students have become teachers.” 


Gov. Greenholge, of Massachusetts, had a good deal to say 
about the public schools ; more than any other governor; possi- 
bly more than all the rest. Here are some extracts from his 
message : 

“ It ought to be possible for the humblest child in Massachusetts, 
in any part of the state, to obtain in the public schools the pre- 
paratory instruction necessary for admission to the best university 
or college in the country. * * * Again, has sufficient pro- 
vision been made for manual training.throughout the common- 
wealth? * * * There is complaint in some quarters that 
there are not normal schools enough to furnish properly trained 
teachers, especially for giving instruction in the arts of manual 
training. Our public schools should, in principles, methods, 
teachers and equipment, be brought to the highest possible stand- 
ard of efficiency. * * * Public education is one of the primal 
factors in the development and advancement of the people. The 
education of all, by all, for all, is the corner-stone of the common- 
wealth. * * * Here, upon the ductile and plastic mind of 
childhood, are indelibly impressed the lessons of equal rights, 
equal duties, and equal opportunities before the law, and the great 
duty of patriotic devotion and service to the commonwealth. 
Other institutions of learning may devote themselves each to its 
special object, but I firmly believe that the daily association of 
the diverse elements of the population in the period of youth, 
their daily common occupation in the same tasks and the same 
sports, brings together the children of the commonwealth, and 
unifies them as no other agency can do,” 
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The three points in which the schools of Washington appear 
to excel are, first, the arrangements for the normal training of 
teachers, There are fifty pupils in the white and twenty-six in 
the colored training schools. Both of these schools are models, 
each in its own peculiar way. Here is seen also the value of a 
good foundation. The normal school for white pupils was es- 
tablished under the principalship of Miss Lucille Smith, now in 
Brooklyn, N. Y,, and at present is directed by Miss Ida G. Myers, 
one of the best representatives of the Oswego, N. Y., ideas and 
methods. The colored normal school was established before the 
war, by Miss Myrtilla Miner; for several years subsequent was 
under the excellent superintendence of Miss M. B. Briggs; and 
since 1883, has been superintended by Miss Lucy Moten; one of 
the most accomplished normal school principals in the country. 


Miss Oy Yoke, a young woman of Chinatown, San Francisco, 
is trying to obtain a medical education. For three years she has 
been supporting herself by nursing the sick among her own peo- 
ple. She has made application at some of the San Francisco hos- 
pitals, but the other nurses have raised objections, and to prevent 
trouble the directors have been obliged to bar out the young 
Chinese girl. 


The Public School Journal, of Cincinnati, is nowa department 
of the Suéurban News. The running of an educational news- 
paper by every city or state is neither necessary nor profitable. 
There has been more of unpaid for educational editing than of 
any other kind. 





The Socialist students in the Universities of Berlin, Freiburg, 
Munster, Marburg, and Kiel, for the first time in German univer- 
sity history, have publicly declared their sentiments by sending 
an address to the International Congress of Socialist students at 
Geneva. They also intend to send a delegate. 


Two men were at a hotel in lowa; one was a book agent, the 
other a principal of a school; they were attending the State Asso- 
ciation. Picking up an educational paper, the principal said : 

“It makes me tired to see the manner in which these papers 
are run,” 

“1 s’pose,” said the other, “that you could give ’em all points 
that would make ‘em hum,” 

“ Of course; so could you.” 

“ No, don’t think I could.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you couldn’t run this paper better 
than it is ?” 

*«'That’s the conclusion I have come.to.” 

“ Well, I must say there are not many like you.” 

“1 know it, I used to be like you are. But I tried to run one 
myself, and so I know how it is. I wish I had my money back 
again.” 

Could Washington now revisit the beautiful metropolis that 
bears his name he would see that his original idea of a national 
university has already been more than realized. Indeed Wash- 
ington in itself has ede, at the end of the first century of its 
existence, become a magnificent university. With its flourishing 
system of common schools ; its two colleges of established repu- 
tation, and with the great Catholic and Methodist universities 
promised in the near future; Howard university with its various 
departments, with other institutions of high grade for colored 
students; a fair supply of private, academical, and parochial 
seminaries; the magnificent National library, flanked by vast 
scientific collections ; the group of distinguished scientific men 
and experts of various kinds in. the government service; the 
National Bureau of. Education ; the proceedings of Congress and 
the Supreme Court of the nation: the peculiar interest ofits 
representative social life, in which the American ideal of a first 
society is best represented ; the absence of overpowering material 
interests, which make Washington the one city in which the 
higher interests of man everywhere present themselves, first and 
foremost ; here is the beginning of a great metropolis, te-'fa 
university, of which the grandest outcome may safely be , - 
sied as the years go on. 


Brooklyn. 


James E. Ryan, principal of public school No, 26, died Jan. 13 
of heart disease. He graduated from the Albany normal school, 
in 1854, and soon commenced to teach in Brooklyn; after ten 
years of services as an assistant, he became the principal of No. 
26, and had just completed his twentieth year of work in that 
important position. He had taken a course in the Columbia 
College law school, and was an authority in music. His first wife 
was a Miss Adalaine Gregory, of Albany. 


The Kings County Tonic Sol-Fa Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has made it its aim to bring a knowledge and general use of vocal 
music into the homes of the o~ and to enlist parents in the 
movement for introduction of graded instruction in vocal music 
in all schools. Mr. John J. Dawson, the supervisor of its school 
of music is a staunch believer in the use of music for ethical ends. 
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Teachers Association M: ecrings. 


New York Art Teachers. 


The New York State Art Teachers’ Association held its second 
meeting January 5 and 6, at Art Association Hall, Brooklyn. 
— E.C. Colby, of Rochester, president of the association held 

air. ‘ 

Jan. 5.—Dr. Walter L. Hervey, president of the Teachers Col- 
lege, New York city, spoke on “ Aspects of Manual and Art 
Training.” After pointing out the evils of intellectualism in the 
public schools, he argued that it was through the ethical spirit 
and the art spirit that headway must be made against these evils. 
“Manual Training,” he said, “is a working out of the ethical 
Spirit, and drawing, and all that drawing involves and leads up 
to, is an evidence of the art spirit.” ‘Drawing and Manual 
Training,” he continued, “should both be permeated by the art 
spirit. In the development of the modern school, intellectual 
training was the earliest end sought, so much so that there came 
a gap between the school and life. The schools were not practi- 
cal. Manual training came as a link between the modern school 
and the needs of modern life. Manual training is thus the out- 
growth primarily of industrialism and develops the practical side, 
#. ¢., the will side, A third tendency is now apparent ; and the 
most lasting result of the World's fair upon education is likely to 
be its emphasis upon the art spirit in education. This means 
above all the culture of the feelings. It means that every one is 
to come into touch with beauty and so be enabled to do finer 
work whatever his station or work may be.” 

_Dr. Hervey was followed by Mr. Henry T. Bailey, state super- 
visor of drawing in Massachusetts, who gave an interesting and 
practical talk on “Original Design in Grammar Grades.” Mr. 
Bailey illustrated his talk with drawings, pressed flowers, and 
blackboard sketches. He said, “‘ The pupil must find in historic 
ornament his types of beauty; in nature his suggestion and in- 
Spiration ; and in the study of both nature and ornament his 
guiding laws and principles.” * * * “If we can lead our pupil to 
love beauty, in decorative art; to know good ornament, and to 
reproduce lovely forms, we have secured good results, even 
though he never produces an original design.” 

_ After a brief intermission the association listened to a stertop- 
ticon leeture on “Fra Angelico and the Uses of Color in the 
Expression of Purity in Art” by Miss Louise Booth-Hendriksen, 
Brooklyn institute lecturer on the history of art. 

_ In the evening the members and friends of the association were 
invited to inspect the classes at Pratt institute. The teachers of 
the Art Department acted as guides. 

Jan. 6.—The morning program began with a paper on “ The 
Relation of Art to General Education,” by Mr. Solon P. Davis, 
Supervisor of drawing, Hartford, Conn. Recent movements in 
education in this country bearing on this point were discussed. 
“The Consideration of Method and System,” said Mr. Davis, 
“is becoming subservient to a study of the child, his innate 
powers, and the experiences best calculated to develop a well 
rounded life.” The paper was a plea for art training as a part of 
a general scheme of education on the ground of its universal 
utility in three lines, industrial, mental, and moral ; dwelling espe- 
cially upon the latter. 

Mr. Chas. R. Richards, of Pratt institute, followed witha paper 
on “ Lessons of the Chicago Exposition as Affecting Manual and 
Art Education.” He illustrated his paper with exhibits of 
manual training work from Pratt institute; Teachers College, 
New York; Eliot School, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rice School, 
Boston ; and the public schools of Springfield, Mass. The paper 
was mainly a review of the manual training exhibit at the fair, 
pointing out some of its leading characteristics showing what has 
been accompiished already in manual training and indicating 
what may reasonably be expected in the future. Mr. Richards 
noticed the general similarity of high school courses and the 
great diversity in grammar school courses, “both in the form 
and methods of execution and the principles followed.” He 
spoke of the difficulties in the way of the solution of this prob- 
lem in grammar grades, but recognized that in these grades the 
pupils were “most susceptible to the disciplinary influence of 
manual training.” “The most fundamental differences repre- 
sented by the exhibits from those grades is a difference of atti- 
tude towards the manner of introducing the subject into the 
school”—on the one hand the separate shop apart from the 
other school-rooms, on the other the utilization of the regular 
class-room and the ordinary desks with desk covers for the work. 
After discussing this difference he said, “The plan of bringing 
the work into the regular class-room not only saves expense at 
the outset, but it allows a system to be developed free from all 
the restricting influences of the shops and consequently likely to 
be a truer adaptation to the needs of the pupils.” 

Mr. Walter S. Goodnough, sppervisor of drawing in Brooklyn, 
re ad a paper answering the question “ What Should be Included 
in a High School Course in Drawing?” It was full of practical 





suggestions illustrated by a large number of drawings from Pratt 
institute and from the Columbus, Ohio, high school. An abstract 
will be given in a later issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, E. C. 
Colby, Rochester ; vice president, W. S. Goodnough, Brooklyn ; 
secretary, Miss Maria P. Bockee, Poughkeepsie. Other members 
of the executive committee, Mr. and Mrs, J. F. Hopkins, of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Helen E. Angell, Geneseo. 

Tte summer meeting will be held in connection with the New 
York State Teachers’ Association at Saratoga. 





Montana School Superintendents. 


The meeting of the county superintendents at Butté City, De- 
cember 28, shows that Montana is rapidly progressing in her ed- 
ucational work. 

State Supt. E. A. Steere presided. He presented for discus- 
sion “ Teachers’ Examinations and Certificates,” taking, for his 
text the gist of the bill prepared by him for the legislature. He 
proposed to have the laws so amended that county certificates 
should be issued by county superintendents, and continue in force 
respectively for one, two, and three years, according to standard of 
scholarship. The examination for a third grade certificate should 
include reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, history of the United States, ‘heory and prac- 
tice of teaching, civil government of the United States and Mon- 
tana, and physiology and hygiene. The examination for a sec- 
ond grade certificate should include all ‘the foregoing branches 
and also grammatical analysis, physical geography, and element- 
ary algebra. The examination fora first grade certificate should 
include all the foregoing branches and also American literature, 
natural philosophy, and geometry. 

First grade certificates shall be good for three years, and can 
only be issued to persons with not less than twelve months’ suc- 
cessful experience in teaching. Second grade certificates shall be 
good for two years, and third grades for one year, and no certifi- 
cate shall be issued to any person under the age of 18. 

A lively discussion followed the forcible address. Among 
those who participated in it were Supt. Harmon, of the city of 
Bozeman, Supts. W. J. Oliver, of Madison, Miss Minnie Reifen- 
rath, of Lewis and Clarke, Mrs. Rightenour, of Jefferson, and J. 
M. Kay, of Gallatin Co. 

Miss Reifenrath’s paper on “‘ Grading Rural Schools and Offi- 
cial Visits” was discussed by Miss Coffin, superintendent of 
Beaverhead Co., and others. The subject was treated under 
three heads, viz., visits, criticisms, and course of study. 

The paper of Miss Harriet Hord, superintendent of Missoula 
county, was particularly well received. It gave a thoughtful, 
clear, and comprehensive view of the subject of ‘‘ Needed Legisla- 
tion.” Here are a few extracts: 


‘To begin at the beginning, the state superintendent should be the head 
in fact as well as in name of the state educational system, having full author- 
ity and power to govern and control the entire state educational system. 
County superintendents, trustees, clerk, and teachers should be members of a 
closely joined federation, having for its purpose the perpetuation of our 
glorious republic. 

‘* The man occupying the position of state superintendent of such a system 
should be compelled to have qualifications of the highest order, in fact, the 
qualifications should be made such that it would be impossible to nominate 
any but men competent for the position.” 

“Foremost among the duties of the state superintendent should be the 
preparation of the questions used in the examination of teachers. I think 
it would be well if in addition to the preparation of the questions by the 
state superintendent or the board of education, the answers of applicants 
throughout the state were passed on by the same person or persons or by a 
committee appointed for that pu “od 

‘* The qualifications of trustees and clerks should be clearly defined. Ar- 
rangements should be made whereby correct reports from school clerks may 
be secured. Why not have no orders for their compensation allowed until 
the county superintendent certifies to the county treasurer that correct re- 
ports have been received from them ? Board meetings should be made the 
only legal way of conducting school business.” 

‘* The qualifications of the county superintendent should be but little less, 
if they are any less, than those of the state superintendent. It should be re- 
quired that they serve as intelligent subalterns in carrying out the directions, 
rules, and regulations of their superior officer.” 

‘No legislation is possible that will make the county superintendent's 
work more effective than a speedy manning for active work of the State 
normal school and the State university. The results sought in the schools 
would be much better and more quickly attained if every school was presided 
over by a well-trained, through, normal teacher. 

‘“* The arrival of that time is a consummation devoutedly to be hoped for, 
but until then arrangements should be wade for the training of the forces 
at our disposal, aed? know of no more effective way to accomplish this than 
the enactment of laws providing for a liberal amount being set aside for the 
employment of competent institute conductors.” 

‘‘ The compulsory school law should be so amended as to be made effect- 
ive. If the state can collect a tax for school purposes it can certainly require 
the attendance of children between certain ages to reap the advantages of 
the tax,” 


Several other topics of special interest to Montana superintend- 
ents came up for discussion. 
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The superintendents’ meeting was followed by that of the ed- 
~~ council, President James Reid, of Deer Lodge, pre- 
sided. 





Kentucky. 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The County and City Superintendents’ union of Kentucky held 
its third annual meeting at Louisville December 27, 28. Supt. 
J. L. Reeves, of Buckner, opened the session. Prof. A. L. Peter- 
man, of Lexington, was chosen chairman, and Prof. Edgar H. 
Mark, of the Louisville high school, secretary. 

Prof. McHenry Rhoads, of Frankfort, owt oh on recent legisla- 
tion affecting school interests. Mr. Peterman gave an address on 
“What we Need at the Hands of the Next Legislature.” He 
did not approve of the practice of considering a county certificate 
as a state diploma. 

Prof. W. C. Warfield, of Covington, stirred up a lively discus- 
sion with his talk on ‘“ The Relation of the Teachers’ Agency to 
the County and City Superintendents.” Several of the teachers’ 
agencies were severely criticised. 

Supts. W. T. Drury, of Webster, John W. Martin, of Hancock, 
and B. G. Gardner, of Hart county, discussed the compensation 
of the county superintendent, 














State Supt. Ep. PORTER THOMPSON, of Kentucky. 


“ The Grading of Common Schools” was also a subject of dis- 
cussion. The efforts of State Supt. Ed. Porter Thompson to 
grade the schools and have them adopt a uniform course of study 
were commended. 

Mrs. Munnell spoke on the necessity of scientific temperance 
teaching. 

The three most important of the resolutions adopted were; 

1. That county certificates should be valid only in the county 
in which they are issued; that certificates of the third class 
should not be issued more that twice to the same person, and the 
holder thereof should not be authorized to teach in a district hav- 
ing more than sixty pupils; and holders of second class certifi- 
cates should not be authorized to teach in a district having more 
than eighty pupils. ; 

2. That there should be at. least two professional teachers on 
the state board of education. 

3. That we believe a system of training-schools for teachers 
should be organized, and we respectfully ask that the legislature 
soon to assemble pass some such measure as the one before the 
last legislature looking to this end. 





lowa, 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


After the customary words or welcome and response Pres, 
Frank B. Cooper, of Des Moines, delivered his annual address. 
The committee appointed last year to inquire into the facilities 
for the training of teachers recommended that the pedagogical 
department of the state university be placed on an equal footing 
with the other departments. The rest of the report read about 
as follows : 

‘ With 25,000 teachers affecting in their work every household, we find 
ourselves with facilities for teaching ey Does to meet the growing 
needs of this great commonwealth. While the more progressive educa- 
tional states boast of from three to fourteen state normal schools amply 
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equipped for every need, lowa has only one supplemented by a chair of ped- 
agogy in the state university. 

_ A-visit to the state normal school has revealed classes overcrowded, hav- 
ing double the number of students for whom the best work could be done,lab- 
oratories indifferently furnished, instructors overworked, students clamoring 
for added advantages. A new building is absolutely essential to satisfy even 
the demands of the present attendance, At least six instructors should be 
added. A more fully equipped laboratory and ‘ibrary must be furnished if 
the school is to fulfill its mission of usefulness. There is also a crying need 
for other institutions of similar character throughout the state. 


“Value of Expert Criticism” was the subject of a paper by 
Supt. H. C. Hollingsworth, of Albia. He spoke of the small pro- 
portion of people who are willing to accept criticism, most peo- 
= desiring to be flattered at whatever cost. The subject was 

andled in a masterly way. 
(To be continued in a later issue of Tuz Journat.) 





New York Schoolmasters. 


The Schoolmaster's Club, an organization of the principals and 
teachers of New York city and vicinity, held the first meeting of 
the present year at the St. Denis hotel on January 13 A paper 
on “ Needed Changes in Our City Systems,” by Commissioner 
Crawford, was the event of the evening. 

Mr. Crawford, considered arithmetic a fetish receiving a dis- 
proportionate amount of the time and energy in the schools, and 
thought instruction in English to be of far more importance and 
as worthy of much of the energy wasted at present in the solu- 
tion of arithmetical puzzles that have no practical value. 

He also advocated specialization in the grammar grades. In- 
stead of having one teacher present fourteen different subjects to 
his class, he would have one teacher present ome subject to all the 
classes of the department. He favored the idea of giving a 
greater amount of science study in grammar and primary schools 
as a means of mental training. By concentrating the efforts of 
the teacher on one subject, the interest of pupils would be more 
readily secured. The methods of putting the plan in operation 
should be left to the class teachers themselves, not the school 
boards or superintendents. ° 

An animated discussion followed. A Brooklyn principal sug- 
gested that the graded system might be improved if the superin- 
tendents were not so anxious to impress upon the subordinates 
their own greatness and wisdom. They should examine a class 
and judge a teacher with the aim of finding out what the child 
knew ; a Jersey principal who had tried the special teacher plan, 
found it successful in grammar grades. However, he had ob- 
served one defect. Specialization had a narrowing influence upon 
the teacher. He doubted too, whether the schools would always 
find teachers’ in its corps adapted to the special work they might 
be called upon to do. However he admitted Mr. Crawford s 
claim that the weak teacher’s defects could be more readily dis- 
covered and remedied under the system. 

A “specialist ” who had formerly been a “ generalist” corro- 
borated the testimony as to the narrowing influence of special 
teaching. 

Another principal had made the discovery that premature in- 
troduction of science study robbed the subject of its freshness and 
interest when taken up thoroughly at a later period in the high 
school. 

A N. Y. principal thought that the value of English and its 
necessity for success in life was overrated ; he noticed in the meet- 
ings of school boards and superintendents, ample evidence of the 
fact that ignorance of the English language did not debar a man 
from success. ; 

The discussion was brought to a close by the testimony of a 
teacher in the N. Y., system of the success of an actual trial of 
specializing the work among the teachers of the highest grade. He 
admitted that the success of the experiment might be due to the 
fact that each teacher had always had a predilection for the sub- 
jects placed in his charge and also tothe fact that each teacher 
was responsible for the general order and efficiency of one-third 
of theclass. His experience asa special teacher in drawing proved 
the value of securing uniformity in method and development, and 
to the saving of the time grade teachers would have wasted in 
finding out what the scholars knew and could do. The great 
danger was not so much in the narrowing influence ef specialism 
upon the teacher as in narrowing the influence of the teacher of 
800 pupils upon the individual pupils ; every one would admit that 
the highest value of the teachers he had had was often not in the 
amount of knowledge they gave; it was in the moral influence 
produced by the influence of the teacher's personality. ; 

The idea that pupils should only learn wkat was of practical 
value in earning his bread, he characterized as an un-American 
theory. There are higher ideals of life than the earning of one’s 
bread and no one had the right on the score of practical utility to 
rob a boy of the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
master minds of English literature or the wonderful developments 
of modern science. 

In regard to the proper teaching of science, no one would deny 
its value in primary and grammar grades. The difficulty would 
be in finding enough teachers trained in modern science methods 
to apply them in the 240 schools of the city. 
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Correspondence. 


A Misstatement. 


A number of Brooklyn teachers have been under the impression that the 
specialty system is to be adopted and made obligatory next term in this city. 
A statement that appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of December 23 
tended to confirm this impression, It is not true, however. What was 
really passed by the board of education was a resolution to the effect that 
at the option of the ta teachers might keep their classes two suc- 
cessive terms instead of one. BROOKLYN. 


That “64-65 Puzzle.” 


This from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Nov. 25. 

‘* The following curious puzzle beats the celebrated ‘ 13-15-14,’ and is well 
worth investigation, Take a strip of paper or cardboard thirteen inches long 
and five wide, thus giving a surface of sixty-five inches. Now cut this strip 
diagonally, as true as you can, giving two pieces in the shape of a triangle, 
Now measure exactly five inches from the larger end of each strip and cut in 
two pieces, Take these slips and put them into the shape of an exact square, 
and it will appear to be just eight inches each way, or sixty-four square inches 
—a loss of one square inch of superficial measurement, with no diminution 
of surface. The question is, what becomes of that inch ?” 

But the author of this ‘‘ curious puzzle” seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the pieces thus cut, cannot be put in ‘‘ the shape of an exact square, ” 

Let ABCD be a rectangle, 3 by 13 inches. Dividing the figure according 
to the inStructions above, we have the line AE = 5 in, and EB =8in, Also, 
AD: AB:: EF: EB, and substituting, 5: 13:: EF :8; whence, EF = 31-13 
in. The line HG will also be 3 I-13 in. 

Re-arranging the piece we have Fig. 2, with the line AD =5 in., DH= 
31-13 in , and their sum AH =8 1-13 in. Thesum of AE and EG, which is 
the side AG, also 8 I-I3 in, But theside GL = EB in Fig, 1, and is therefore 
only 8 in, ; hence, the figure is not a square for its sides arenotequal, The 
rectangle ECHA, is5 x I-13 in, ; the rectangle GLCE is 8 x 13 1 13, and the 
sum of their areas is 65 sq. in,, there being none lost. WILL ScorTrt, 


[We frequently congratulate ourselves upon our careful readers. 
If there isa mistake in THE JOURNAL they unfailingly dis- 
cover it and write to us. “The 64-65 Puzzle’’ has “ gone the 
rounds” for some time and was admitted into our columns in 
good faith and without testing. It is to be hoped that our young 
people have by this time racked their brains over it, and made 
the discovery given above by Mr. Scott. If not, it is not too late 
for teachers to use it as a thought awakener. It will help to 
convince them that there is no such thing as annihilation in 
nature.—ED. | 


Arithmetic. 


I recently saw a class of eight to nine year old pupils add columns of fig- 
ures like aceountants and I pitied them. 

I saw some arithmetic examination questions for pupils, who were in fourth 
year of school and here are parts of two of them. 

Number 1. Write and add ninety millions, three hundred and seventy 
thousand, seven hundred and sixty; four hundred and eight thousand and 
two;nine millions, nine thousands and nine;seven hundred and three millions, 
eight hundred and seventy thousand, six hundred and thirty-seven and so on 
including 1n all ten similar numbers. 

Number 2. From 1oorool, take go807. 

I pitied the pupils, who were to try and answer these questions. How 
much mental power would be acquired by exercises in such figure gymnas- 
tics ! 

What a waste of time and energy was here ! 

How much thinking or reasoning did they have to do? How many hadany 
comprehension of what the numbers meant ?» What kind of a mental picture, 
would these numbers procuce in the minds of thése pupils ?_ What a chance 
for original thought and acquisition in such a test ! 

I saw a test of five questions, given by the principal of a large school to 
fourth year pupils of which the following are two examples.— 

1. Divide 7506 392 156 by 693 75 ? 

2, Multiply 496 759 209 by 17694. 

I asked him his object in giving such examples, 

He said to test the pupils’ ability to concentrate their thought for a length 
oftime. I felt like saying about concentration what Mr. Vanderbilt said 
about the public, if that was the way to acquire it. 

The value of the following problems, taken from the beginning of the third 
year in school, compared with the foregoing, is to my mind unquestionable. 

No, 1. Henry's father gave him seven nickels to mail nine letters and buy 
twelve postal cards ; how much money had he left ? 

No. 2. Mary had a quarter to mail 8 letters ; how many postal cards could 
she buy with the remainder ? 

No. 3. How many pencils can I buy for 28 cents, if one pencil costs as 
much as 4 postal-cards ? 

No. 4. How much must I pay for I2 rubbers ; if one pair costs 17 cents, 

No. 5. A squarelot measures 15 ft. on one side, how many yards around 
it ? CLARENCE S, GIFFIN, 

Newark, N. /. 


Are there books describing the new method of teaching reading used in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.? Is there a primer in which the method is applied ? 
ALICE E, BLOOMFIELD. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co. announce that they have in press the first 
book of the series. It willbe ready about April 1. In all places, 
therefore, where a new school term begins in January or February, 
the book will be available for that term ; 2. ¢., it will be ready be- 
fore the completion of the preliminary blackboard work with 
which most modern instructors now begin the teaching of reading. 

For the benefit of those who may desire to use the book, and 
to shape their work from the beginning of the term accordingly, the 
following list of sight-words, contained in Part 1., is given as the 
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material to be employed in the preliminary blackboard work 
above referred to: 

a, ail-s-ing, all, am, an, and, any, apple-s are, at, boy-s, bread, 
can-s, come s, cow-s, do-es-ing, dog-s, drink-s-ing, eat-s-ing, 
egg-s, for, fruit, full, girl-s, give-s, go-es-ing, good, has, have, he, 
her, here, him, I, ill, in, is, it-s, Jack-’s, let-s, like-s, look-s-ing, 
make-s, me, milk-s-ing, much, no, not; of, old, out, play-s-ing, 
see-s-ing, shall, she, some, take-s, tell-s-ing, that, the, them, there, 
they, to, too, us, want-s-ing, water-s-ing, we, well-s, what, 
where, will-ing, with, yes, you. 

The words in this list (without counting inflections) number 
seventy-seven. As determined by Prof. Ward’s observations in 
many Brooklyn schools, they should be successfully taught and 
read in script blackboard sentences in from six to ten weeks, at 
the expiration of which time the books should be placed in the 
children’s hands and the transition made from script to print. 
Phonetic reading follows, under the directions carefully given in 
the teacher’s manual that is to accompany the book. 

The publishers will be prepared at the beginning of the com- 
ing term to supply Set I. of the Phonetic Cards, containing the 
phonograms used in this reader. One side of each card will 
bear a script phonogram, the other, the same phonogram in 
print. The script phonograms are to be used for daily class 
drills during the preliminary script blackboard work, and both 
the script and the print phonograms during the reading of Part 
I. of the, book. 


Mr. Lucien H. Smith, in a lecture before the People’s Ethical 
Society of Rochester on “‘ The New Education,” says: 

‘The New Education’ means, essentially, mew teachers. Rousseau ex- 
claimed, ‘ How can a child be properly educated by one who has not been 
educated himself ?’ Of course, the old teachers are opposed to ‘ fads’ ; 
just as the workman is opposed to the machine that deprives him of em- 
ployment. But those teachers who are natural teachers have this advant- 
age ; they can prepare for the coming storm. They have had sufficient 
warning. Unfortunately for themselves and their innocent pupils many 
have mistaken their calling, and with a proper system of normal training 
would never have been permitted to teach.” 

‘* There are three schools that I wish to speak of aS ideals, so far as the 
application of principles is concerned: Those of Montclair, N. J., Felx 
Adler’s school, New York City, and the State Industrial School of N. Y. 
in Rochester. 


Of the many aspects of progress presented at the Fair none, 
perhaps (unless it were the Congress of Religions), exceeded in 
impressiveness the World’s Congress of Representative Women, 
This congress held seventy-six sessions at which were heard 
more than six hundred speakers. ‘The total attendance was nearly 
two thousand. Mrs, May Wright Sewall, the chairman, is editing 
a report of this magnificent manifestion of femininine energy. 
It will of course compile the utterances of the world-wide repre- 
sentation of woman’s cause which occupied its platform. It will 
appear in two good-sized volumes, carefully indexed. Thesetwo 
volumes will be bound together at $3.50 or issued in two separate 
books for $5.00. Orders may be sent to Clarence E. Young, P. 
O. Drawer 682, Chicago, Ill. 

One need not have a very long memory to recall the reviling 
that was heaped upon the pioneer advocates of “ women’s rights.” 
The patient and venerable face of Susan B. Anthony bears elo- 
quent traces of those days when it was considered unseemly 
for woman to “speak out in meetin’.” Under the doctrine of 
St. Paul, woman had suffered in silence through the centuries, 
her manifold discontents relieved only by the impotent curtain 
lecture. Inthe persons of a few devoted individuals she broke 
through her traditional trammels not much more than a quarter 
of a century ago, and won the public ear. She has gained in 
efficiency as a public worker as rapidly as she has gained in free- 
dom, and wonderful has been the result. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Admiral Da Gama, the Brazilian insurgent, says he is waiting 
for help. The return of Admiral Mello to Rio Janeiro harbor, 
without reinforcements seems to indicate that the revolutionists 
cause is doomed. It is said the end of the war is close at hand. 

Disturbances continue in Sicily. King Humbert has sent 
a manifesto in which he appeals to the patriotism and local pride 
of the Sicilians, recalling the sacrifices they made for Italian 
unity, and hoping that the same sentiments survive. It had a good 
effect.—— The nomination of Mr. Hornblower for justice of the 
United States supreme court was rejected by the senate. ——The 
Wilson tariff bill was debated in the house. It is said the Demo- 
crats are practically unanimous in its favor. Vaillant, the 
French anarchist bomb-thrower, was convicted and sentenced to 
death.——Secretary Carlisle, says the treasury is in need of 
money, and Congress must find some means of furnishing it—— 
A rear-end collision occurred on the D. L. & W. railroad between 
Newark and Hoboken. About a dozen persons were killed, and 
a large number injured. 


To cure scrofula, salt rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh and rheumatism, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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By E. K, Kenyon, 

First Reading. By Annie Coffin, 

First Steps in Writing. By L. D. Smith, 

For Opening Day. By E. E. K., 

Height of Letters, The, 

History for the Little Ones, By Ella M, 

Powers, 

By A. B. Badiam, 

How it Came to be Sunday, 

Lesson on the Starfish, By L, R. G. Burfitt, 

Oral Arithmetic, 

Outline Lesson Plans from a Teacher’s Day 

ook, 

Primary Occupations. By N., B, F., 

Primary Reading asa Form of Thinking. 
By J. A. Reinhart, 

Reproduction Stories, 

Roman Numerals by Busy Work. By Grace 
=. York, 

Spelling Lesson, A, 

Wayside Stones, By E. M. H., 
OCTOBER, 

As Language Pictures, 

Beginning Spelling, 

Child Life in Other Lands, 

Combined Method of Teaching Reading. 
By Ellen E. Kenyon, 

Curves Derived, 

Cutting, 

Elemeatary Geography, 

Extract, An, 

Faciug Drill, 

Geometrical Paper Folding. By C, T. 

aven, 
Home Life of Children, 
Language of Number, The. 


By A. B, Bad- 
lam, 


| Naming of the Days, 


Number Twenty, The, 

Our Story Pictures. 

By 
W. J. Ballard, 

Primary Language. 

Primary Occupations, 

Reproduction Stories. 


By I, Pond, 
By N. B, F., 


| Second Term Number Lesson, A, 


Sloyd for the Primary. By W. J. Kenyon, 
Subtraction. By L. May Pink, 


269 | True Story, A, 


NOVEMBER. 
Beginning Penmanship, By E. E, K,, 
Busy Work, By Anna Johnson, 

Busy Work in Number, 
Combined Method of Teaching Reading, 

By Ellen E, Kenyon, 

Curves Derived, 

Drill in Multiplication Table, 

Early Drawing Lesson, An, 

First Year Geography. By L,. A. E., 
From the Kindergarten. 
Geography and Natural Science. 

A. Gladding, 

Language and Methods for Teaching it. 

Mary A, Spear, 
Language of Number, The, 

Badlam, 

Leaves in the Primary Grades, 

Blaisdell, 
Lessons on Leaves, 
Letter W, The, 

My Robin’s Nest, 
Naming of the Days. 


By Carrie 
By 
By Anna B. 
By E. A, 


By M. J. Codd, 


| Natural History Questions, 


Number Work. By Anna Johnson, 
Our Story Pictures, 


| Phonic Story Chart, A, By L. M. Hadley, 
| Physical Training for Little Folks. By W. J. 


504 | 
498 | Physics and Language. 
Id 


Ballard, 

By Sarah E. Gris- 
wold, 

Primary Drawing. By E, E. Kenyon, 

Primary Occupations. By N.B.F., 

Reproduction Stories. 


566 | Sloyd for the Primary, 
3 Study of Primitive People, 


5 
505 


| What the Months bring. By Lettie Sterling, - 





> 


By W.J. Kenyon, 425 
i 422 
Useless Arithmetic Teaching, 414 
DECEMBER, 


Bones, The, By Frank O. Payne, 

Christmas Suggestion, A, By Ida H. Adams, 

Combined Method of Teaching Reading. 
By Ellen E, Kenyon, 

First Year’s Work.—Phonic Reading, 

German Method in Primary Number, The, 

Grube Method, The, By Julia A. White, 

How Beaver Stole Fire fromthe Pines. By 
Alice Krackowitzer, 

How I keep my Plans, 

How I teach Form and Drawing, 

How Peter Piper found Bylow Land. 
Jennie L. Childs, 

Language of Number, The, 
Badlam, 

Lesson Plan on Germination, 

Mineralogy, 

Naming of the Days. 

Our Story Pictures, 

Physical Training, 

Physics and Language. By Sarah E, Gris- 
wold, 

Primary Occupations. By N.B. F., 

Primary Writing Lesson, A, 

Reproduction Stories, 

Second Year Number, 


PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES, 


Barnard, Prof, J. W., 374 
Branson, - 43° 
Eisenhut, Laura J., 35° 
Emerson, Supt. H, P., 591 
Holbrook, Alfred, 639 
Jackman, Wilbur S., 662 
Meleney, Prof, C. E., 
Merwin, Almon G., 
Rein, Prof. Wm., 
Rogers, Effie Hoffman, 
Terhune, Supt. John, 


557 
562 


552 
553 
55! 
559 


556 

593 

561 
By 

557 


560 
556 
550 
556 
503 
558 


By Anna B. 


By M. J. Codd, 


554 
503 
562 
555 
559 


398 
567 
162 
270 
295 
THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD, 


Boston, 

Boston Schools, The, 

Bribing a Child, 

California, 

Cleveland, 

Cook County Normal School. 
Grace C. Strachan, 

Death of a Great Scientist, The, 

Degrees in Education, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York State Teachers’ Meeting, 
Mass, Teachers’ Association, 
A Day in Brookline, Mass., 
The Schools in Worcester, Mass., 
Education in Ontario, 
Educationalists, Some English (Special 
Correspondence), 
English Schools and Teachers, 
England, Teachers’ Agencies in, 
Events of the Week, 353, 376, 401, 432, 457, 
480, 
Experiment in Vertical Writing, An, By 
Prin, R. K. Row, Kingston, Ont., 
Faribault Plan, The, 
Four Things, 
Free Kindergarten in Maine, 
Gatherings of Educators,— 
Alabama Educational Association, 
Congress of Evolutionists, 
Congress of General Education, 
Cook Co. Normal School. 
Grace C, Strachan, 
County Institute, A Great, 
Indiana Superintendents, 
Kindergarten Congress, The, 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 
Massachusetts, 
New England School Superintendents, 
Ontario Provincial Teachers’ Convention, 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
St. Louis Society of Pedagogy, 
Summer Institute, 
Teachers’ Institute, Corinth, Mass., 
University Extension in England, 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
World’s Educational Congress, 
Good Record, A, 
Hands off our Public Schools, 
Kindergarten Process in New York, 
Kindergarten School, The, 
Lake Forest University, 
Last Days of the White City, 
Massachusetts, 


Meetings of Teachers’ Associations, etc,—See under 
‘* Gatherings of Educators,” 
Omaha Schools, The, 
Recess or no Recess, 
Supplemen Reading, 
Teacher's View of the World’s Fair, A. By 
Walter J. Kenyon, 15, 38, 65, 85, 134, 223 
Washington in the Class-Room, 480 
World’s Columbian Exposition—See under 
** Teacher’s View of the World’s Fair,” 
and ‘‘ Last Days of the White City.” 


539, 640 
297 
351 
640 
351 
By Miss 
224 
615 


400 
456 
641 


401 
591 
297 
272 


114 
109 
113 
By Miss 

224 
352 
592 
225 
163 
592 
539 
457 
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A RURAL SCENE, 


Tropical America. 


It is desirable that the pupils should be made familiar with the 
fact that while snow and ice cover the ground at the north, the 
southern part of the United States is flooded with sunshine. It 
is a good plan when the snow beats against the window, to say : 
“Why, if we were in Florida now, we could pick oranges off 
the trees. I have no doubt the boys and girls as they go home 
from school can pick oranges from the trees.” In this way, they 
become acquainted with the fact that in the tropical part of the 
country it is warm and pleasant, even when it is winter in the 
north temperate zone. 

Again, it is likely that some child will bring an orange or a 
banana to the school; these may be used for object lessons. 
Where did the orange come from? Why do they not grow here 
at the North? What kind of weather do they need? Can they 
endure the frost? “No.” In what 
part of our country do oranges and 
bananas grow? “ Florida, mainly.” 

What other tropical fruits? “‘ Guava 
persimmons, lemons, and limes.” 
What trees that we do not have ? 

The scenes depicted in the two 
cuts are indeed charming. They are 
on the line of the Florida Central and 
Peninsular railroad which extends 
from Jacksonville to Tampa, almost 
the entire length of the state, with 
numerous branches. The courtesy 
of the officials of this fine road en- 
ables us to use these cuts ; they are 
new and attractive. One is of a 
hunting scene; in some parts of 
Florida the best hunting is found ; 
the writer remembers seeing a deer 
leaping among the trees bordering 
Lake Worth. The other is a lovely 
rural scene. 

These cuts unfold the fact that 
this interesting portion of our coun- 
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try offers an asylum for those 
who are unable to stand the 
rigors of our northern winter. 
Last year leaving New York in 
the morning when all the streets 
were blocked with snow, Florida 
was reached the next evening 
and the people were found sit 
ting on piazzas and using fans! 
Many teachers have sought 
Florida for a permanent home 
when disabled. Along the Flor- 
ida Central and Peninsular rail- 
road are numerous charming 
towns and villages. 

The houses are usually sur- 
rounded with orange trees; 
roses are blooming all the year 
long, while the tall and stately 
pine tree is found everywhere ; 
the palm in some of its various 
forms is everywhere to be seen, 
The luxuriance of the foliage 
is something that one finds it 
hard to become accustomed to. 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 
To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THe Primary SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year, Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
gth Street, New York. 


A HUNTING PARTY. 





The book is, as its title indicates progressive. 

The plan has been thoroughly tested and has proved adequate 
to the demands of the schoolroom. 

The arrangement is such that the pupil must think for herself. 
Instead of having cloth cut and fitted by the teacher she is 
taught how to prepare and do her own work. 

The educational value of the study is kept constantly in view, 
togetber with the cultivation of habits of attention, accuracy, 
and precision. 

All directions are given in language clear, definite, and easily 
understood by a novice. 

The practical side of needlework is especially emphasized. 
The book aims to give instruction to those who have oc- 
casion ‘‘ to make and to mend.” 

The finger exercises are graded with a view to strengthening 

, the hands and thus assist greatly in other departments of 


136 pp. Over 100 illustrations. 


D. C. HEATH € CoO., 


Sq. 8vo. 





Introduction price, 


(selected from the many) reasons why 
Johnson’s Progressive Lessons in Needle- 
work is better adapted to school use 
than any other book on the subject. 


school work—writing, drawing, gymnastics, etc. 

The work of sewing is carried along side by side with Draw- 
ing and Language. See appendix containing papers pre- 
pared by pupils. 

The illustrations are photographed from work actually done 
by pupils. 

Brookline’s exhibit of needlework (prepared according to the 
course outlined in this book) at the World’s Fair was pro- 
nounced by experts to be the best showing there. 

The arrangement of the work is such that the expense per 
pupil is very slight, 

The book is cordially endorsed by such authorities as Prof. 
John D. Runkle (Mass. Institute of Technology); Mrs. Louisa 
P. Hopkins (Supervisor, Boston); Miss Mary A. Spear (re- 
cently principal of Model School, Westchester, Pa.), and 
many others. 


Cloth, 90 cents. Boards, 50 cents. 
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New Books. 


The Standard Dictionary. 


The first of the two volumes of the Standard Dictionary, 
which has been in preparation for some years, is at hand and by 
no means disappoints the high expectations that were formed re- 
garding it. The amount Zz labor required to make an accept- 
able dictionary at this time is very great. No Dr. Johnson, how- 
ever deep or varied his acquirements, could perform it. Since 
that great scholar accomplished his task of compiling a diction- 
ary, the English language has made vast progress and the stand- 
ard necessary for a dictionary has been raised. The dictionary 
of to-day must be cosmopolitan ; it must contain the words used 
by English-speaking people on four or five continents; terms 
in the arts and sciences, which are multiplying with such rapidity, 
must be defined ; it must cite authorities to illustrate the meaning 
of words ; it must show the latest results of philological research ; 
its definitions must be accurate, and cover the entire ground. 

All these requirements and others have been met by the large 
and able corps of editors and contributors who have helped to 
make the Standard Dictionary. We have not space to give the 
entire list, which is a long one. The dictionary was compiled 
under the direction of I. K. Funk, D. D., as editor-in-chief; F. A. 
March, LL. D., L. H. D., as consulting editor; D. S. Gregory, 
D. D., as managing editor, and John Denison Champlin, M. A., 
Rossiter Johnson, Ph. D., and Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph. D., as 
associate editors. Under this very able corps, specialists in all de- 
partments, such as law, economics, finance, statistics, astronomy, 
physics, meteorology, zoology, botany, anatomy, biology, bacteri- 
ology, geology, chemistry, mineralogy, electricity, anthropology, 
religion, architecture, etymology, history, heraldry, art and archi- 
tecture, music, literature, pedagogy, military and naval terms, etc., 
have given the results of their studies in their several fields. 

The editors have endeavored to make it a complete and a pop- 
ular work of reference. Among its distinguishing features we may 
mention the following: 1. The etymology is placed after the 
definition. This is in order to make prominent the information 
sought after by most people. However, the etymology, the in- 
formation sought after by scholars, has not been neglected. 2. In 
the definition of words, the most common meaning is given first ; 
that is, preference is given to the “ order of usage” over the his- 
torical order so generally followed heretofore in dictionary-making. 
In making this arrangement the editors bore in mind that the 
average man goes to a dictionary to find one or more of these 
things about a word—its correct speiling, its correct pronunci- 
ation, or its most common present meaning. This is to save 
the time of those who consult the dictionary and to render it 
absolutely certain that the information most ian demand may be 
easily found. 3. The scientific alphabet, which has been pre- 
pared and recommended by the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and adopted by the Americon Spelling Reform Association, 
is used in giving the pronunciation of words. 4. The quotations 
used to verify or illustrate the meanings of the words are located ; 
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that is, not only in each instance is the name of the author given, 
but also the book and page, and the edition from which the 
quotation has been taken is indicated. This branch of the labor 
alone has been a herculean task, as the dictionary will contain 
about 50,000 quotations. 5. Disputed pronunciations and spell- 
ings are referred, under the direction of Professor March, to a 
committee of fifty philologists in American, English, Canadian, 
Australian, and East-Indian universities, and representative pro- 
fessional writers and speakers in English. 6. If a word is pro- 
nounced variously, the first pronunciation given is the one 
preferred by this work, and this is followed by the pronunciations 
preferred by other dictionaries. 7. The pictorial illustrations are 
all (nearly 5,000 which the complete dictionary will contain) made 
expressly for this work ; over 4,000 of these will be in wood, and 
some will be full-page groups in colors, made by the Messrs. 
Prang, and will be true works of art. 8. An important and diffi- 
cult department, that of the compounding of words was en- 
trusted to Mr. F. Horace Teall. His labors have been directed 
towards bringing order out of the confusion that has existed in 
the joining together of words. All editors, printers, and proof- 
readers know that this was a work that was greatly needed, and 
as Mr. Teall has followed scientific principles in forming com- 
pounds, it is believed that his efforts will have much to do in 
securing uniformity in practice. 9. In its effort to help simplify 
the spelling of words this dictionary is conservative, and yet 
aggressively positive, along the lines of reform agreed upon almost 
unanimously by all the leading philologists of America and 
England. 10. Obsolete, foreign, dialectic, and slang words are 
given places only if likely to be sought for in a general English 
dictionary. 

A committee of five representative scholars passes upon new 
words, other than scientific or technical, before they are admitted 
into the dictionary. Handicraft terms are gathered with great 
ccmpleteness and grouped under the different trades. A system 
of grouping is adopted in regard to fruits, flowers, coins, stars, 
etc., by which a vast amount of information is given in small 
space. Church terms of the different denominations are treated 
by specialists. Antonyms as well as synonyms are given where 
this is thought important. To prevent confusion, the single 
hyphen has been used between syllables; the double hyphen be- 
tween the parts of compound words. In the vocabulary, only 
proper names, or proper terms derived from them, are printed 
with initial capital letters. The richness and fullness of the vocab- 
ulary should be noted. The total number of terms under the 
letter A is 19,736, and the total in the dictionary will amount to 
280,000. The first volume contains 1,060 large pages. 

The Standard Dictionary is noted for its thoroughness, 
accuracy, and convenience of arrangement. Its innovations are 
in the way of improvement to which the public will quickly be- 
come accustomed. In scholarship it is fully up to the times, 
while in regard to reform, where reform is greatly needed (the 
spelling and compounding of words), it may be said that its de- 
cisions are backed by common sense and the best scholars. It 
will take its place among the best dictionaries of our language. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York, London, and Toronto. Single- 
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OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. heelmen especially will be delighted 
with it. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOVEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KI RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 : 

SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
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volume edition bound in heavy leather (full Russia), $12; 
bound in full Morocco, $16. Two-volume edition, bound in 
heavy leather (full Russia), $15; bound in full Morocco, $20. 


In White’s new course in art instruction the teacher will find 
just the assistance necessary to start the pupil on the road to 
successful art study and to the appreciation of masterpieces. Its 
plan is based on an analysis of the entire subject of art instruc- 
tion, its method is determined by the laws of mind, and its aims 
are to acquaint pupils with the rudiments of all kinds of drawing 
included under the two departments, mechanical and freehand— 
one underlying all the industrial arts and the other all the fine 
arts; to teach the importance of correct proportions, accurate 
measurements, and exact truthtulness in drawing; to develop a 
love for the beautiful in nature and art. The Manual for 
Fourth Year Grade, that has just been issued, considers the sub- 
ject under geometric, decorative, and pictorial drawing. Under 
geometric drawing are treated measurement, geometry, working 
drawing, and development; under decorative drawing, color, 
botanical drawing, historical ornament, design, and paper cut- 
ting, and under pictorial drawing, model and object drawing, 
type solids, single objects, groups, and sketching from nature. 
The rudiments are given with such clearness that a novice could 
take up the subject, even without a teacher, and pursue it suc- 
mie. The knowledge gained is applied in the making of 
useful objects of wood, cloth, etc. A few pages are devoted to 
blackboard illustrative sketching, with full directions. The book 
is elaborately and beautifully illustrated. Teachers should feel 
grateful that the preparation of this series was entrusted to such 
able hands. (American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago.) 


A valuable book on sloyd by one of the best teachers of this 
branch in this country, Principal Gustaf Larsson, of the Boston 
sloyd training school, has been issued under the title of A 7ext- 
Book of Working Drawings of Models in Sloyd Adapted to 
American Schools. The book presentsa plan of the mechanical 
drawing of the sloyd models, which are based on educational 
principles briefly stated as follows: 1. The progression of the 
exercises should be such as to secure constant and proportionate 
development of mind and body, 2. Exercises should be so ar- 
ranged that each model will prepare the way for the next, both 
physically and mentally. 3. Exercises should always result in a 
finished article of use. 4. The proportions and outlines of the 
models should be such as to educate the esthetic sense, and the 
construction simple enough for the child to reproduce in drawing. 
5. The models should admit of a judicious variety of form. 6. 
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The work should be of such a character as to admit of the best 
hygienic conditions. The positions assumed in tool-work should 
counteract, as far as possible, the ill effects of long hours of sitting 
in school. The course laid down in his book is four years (at 
lea st two hours weekly), the first year work being called “ Pre- 
liminary Sloyd.” The models represent simple elementary forms. 
The exercises are represented in fifteen models. Both tool-work 
and drawing increase in difficulty as the work pr 

second year exercise gives thirteen models, the third year eleven, 
and the fourth year seven models. A progressive course in 
mechanical drawing, apart from tool-work, with illustrations of 
objects and brief directions, is given in the appendix. We have 
no doubt this course will be found as valuable in other schools 
as it has been in Prin, Larsson’s school, (Published by the Sloyd 
training school, Appleton street, Boston.) 


esses. The 


My Saturday Bird Class, by Margaret Miller, is a little book 
the object of which is to show how children may be interested in 
the study of the common birds. The birds described are the 
robin, bluebird and sparrow, swallow, woodpecker, wren, 
screech-owl, cuckoo, bobolink, meadow-lark, etc.; nearly all of 
which are found all over the United States. The information is 
imparted in the form of bright descriptions and familiar dialogues. 
The text is illustrated with numerous pictures of birds; also a 
diagram showing the principal parts of a bird. With the aid 
of this book a satisfactory beginning in bird study can be made. 
No more interesting study for children can be found. (D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 30 cents. 


The book on Heat, by Mark R. Wright, is intended for those 
who have read the elementary parts of the subject as treated in 
the same author's Sound, Light, and Heat, or who are able at 
once to attack a more advanced work. It is an attempt to place 
the leading facts and principles of the subject before the student. 
The writer has written from the point of view of the teacher, 
which will explain why certain portions of the subject are more 
elaborately treated than others. The examples that are presented 
should be carefully worked out if the student wants to receive the 
greatest benefit possible from the study. A fair proportion of 
the experiments described also should be performed, though the 
author acknowledges that laboratory practice under certain 
conditions may be about as bad as exclusive study of the text- 
book. Reference has been made tothe work of recent experiment- 
ers where the results could be incorporated in a book of this de- 
sign. The book is an excellent one for those who wish to go 
deeper into this important subject than the elementary text-books 
take one. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 
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B. L. BELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





- 50 cents, net. 


CO., 
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Some interesting reminiscences of Emin 
Pasha have been made public by Dr, Franz 
Stuhlmann, who was one of the explorer’s 
most intimate friends. Emin, he says, was 
brave to the extent of placing but small value 
on his life, and possessed an unbending will 
Latterly he became capricious and whimsi- 
cal—either too violent or too mild, too cred- 
ulous or too suspicious. Asa scientist he 
collected new information and data of im- 
mense interest and value to geographers, 
ethnologists, linguists, zodlogists, and bot- 
anists, and left behind for posterity thick 
volumes of notes on African ornithology, 
meteorology, and travel, with invaluable 
maps. 


The “ Critic” (New York) has begun its 
fourteenth year. During 1893 it contained 
850 pages of reading matter—an increase of 
more than 100 pages over the preceding 
year, Over 1,500 books were reviewed. 
The publication of illustrations was resumed, 
over 125 pictures, large and small, being 
printed during the twelve-month. A Chi- 
cago letter was added, so that weekly cor- 
respondence is now published from London, 
Boston, and Chicago. A substantial in- 
crease in the number of subscribers testi- 
fies to the mage wed of the enlargement 
and illustrations of what has long been rec- 
ognized as “the first literary journal in 
America.” 


Weak stomach strengthened by BEFCH- 
AM’S PILLS. 


The desire of the teacher for a better 

sition is a laudable one. If it was not 
or this he would not only stagnate, but 
deteriorate. Now is the time to be thinking 
about a position for next fall, as the school 
year is already well advanced. A good 
plan is to consult a teachers’ agency like 
the Bridge Teachers’ Agency, of Boston 
and Chicago. They offer the great induce- 
ment of registering the applicant in both 
offices for one fee, 


The first thing that should be done in 
preparing for American citizenship should 
be to become thoroughly familiar with our 
history ‘and institutions, such as may be 
obtained from Ridpath’s History of the 
United States, issued by the United States 
History Co. It is a book that will, no 
doubt, have a wide circulation among fam- 
ilies, schools, libraries, and students. There 


three hundred illustrations. . 


The other day, in cleaning the Goddess 
of Liberty which is poised on the highest 
innacle of the Texas State Capitol, says a 
ocal paper, it was discovered that a swarm 
of bees had made their home in the hollow 
head of the goddess, by using the nostrils 
as an entrance, and had filled it half full of 
honey. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 








are over eight hundred pages in it, and | ceney 0 ie seumey metenens. 





There are no small number who are 
thinking of Florida asa home. Such will 
get light by addressing O. M. Crosby, at 
Avon Park, Fla. There a piece of land 
can be bought by paying $1.00 per month. 
The land is high for Florida, rolling, and 
dotted with lakes. Mr. Crosby isa man to 
be depended on; his colony at Avon Park 
is really a model. 


The teacher is often troubled in regard 
to making out a course of study. Why not 
benefit by the experience of a man like 
John T. Prince, who has spent long years 
in the work as agent of the Massachusetts 
state board of education. Mr. Prince’s 
book on Courses of Studies and Methods 
of Teaching is suggestive and practical, 
giving courses of study for graded and un- 
graded schools; it also treats of methods 
of teaching subjects belonging to the com- 
mon school curriculum, organization, moral 
training, government,etc, Another import- 
ant book is Principles of Education, by 
Chancellor Malcolm MacVicar, which em- 
bodies the result of the author’s long, suc- 
cessful, and practical experience in every 
department of educational work. Full de- 
scriptions of these and other books for the 
teacher and class-room will be found in the 
catalogue of Ginn & Co, Boston. 


Dr. Edward H. Magill, ex-president and 
professor of French in Swarthmore college 
is the author ofa remarkable series of text- 
books on French, the object of which is, 
primarily, to give a reading knowledge of 
that language. There is a grammar writ- 
ten by Dr. Magill and a series of works by 
such authors as Francisque Sarcey, Mad- 
ame De Witt (”ee Guizot), and others, ed- 
ited and annotated by him. They are pub- 
lished by Christopher Sower Co., Philadel- 
phia. Brooks’ Mathematical Series, an- 
other collection of standard books, em- 
braces every mathematical step from pri- 
mary arithmetic to spherical trigonometry. 
These books are worthy of a careful exam- 
ination. 


That aluminum can be successfully used 
for engraving in place of stone or steel 
plates has been successfully shown. The 


| only stone used for lithographing is found 


at Sohlenhofen, Bavaria, and it grows more 
A stone 
30x40 inches, weighing 500 pounds, costs 
$100. It is very fragile, and being rigid, 
can be used only on flat surfaces. Under 
a recently patented process it has been 
shown that aluminum plates, weighing from 
two to ten pounds, and costing from $5 to 
$10, do the work quite as well. Besides the 
metal is not fragile, and, being flexible, can 
be molded into forms for cylinder presses. 
As a substitute for steel in plates, the spe- 
cial advantage is that, while between 80 to 
100 impressions can be takeu from a steel 
plate, an aluminum plate will furnish 8,000 
impressions. A company has been organ- 
ized to manufacture the plates, and it is 
probable that their use will soon be widely 
extended, 


Go back in imagination fifty years, and 
picture the log school-house, with its fire- 
place, bare walls, and slab benches, and 
contrast it with the modern school-house. 
The modern school-house is truly a tem- 
ple of education. It is large, roomy, 
well lighted, and handsome, but the fur- 
nishing is ‘what chiefly claims attention. 
There are blackboards, crayons, erasers, 
and an abundance of globes, maps, and 
charts. The United States School Furnit- 
ure Co., New York and Chicago, can supply 
everything necessary for fitting up the 
school-room with the best modern conven- 
iences. 


Thousands 


Of dollars I spent trying 
» to find a cure for Salt 
% Rheum, which I had 
13 years. Physicians 
said they never saw so 
s severe a case. My legs, 
Sez back and arms were cov- 
ered by the humor. I 
; gees began to take HOOD’S 
Mr. S. G. Derry. S ARSAPARILLA, 

and the fiesh became. 
more healthy, the seres seen healed, thc 
scales fe"! off, I was soon able to give up ban- 
dages and crutches, and a happy man I was.” 
S. G Derry, 45 Bradford St., Providence, R. I. 








Hoop’s PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, and sick headache. Try them. 








_ Perfect Baby Health 


ougitto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken, This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. VY. All druggists. 














BOV/NINE 


Will cause puny and. 
feeble infants and chil- 


dren to thrive and grow 





plump and rosy, 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
=|$ FRENCH 
<=:| 3 DRESSING 














aT id! 


ry 


bbd i 





| par bg For Ladies’ and Children’s 
= par 
= r==3| $ Boots & Shoes. 
Se (st Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 
DEAR NESS. 2 HEAD Noises cyReD 
beard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
aly by F. Hiscox, 868 Bway, N.Y. Witte for beck of prosta¥ RES 





WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

$ Buythe apt Lg gp a ~ 
tachments on guaranteed for 10 tL, AS 
where on 3) trial. No y= mad 
ance . World's Meda! equste’. 
far ‘our LARGE REE efraLdace. 

Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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There are a few great establishments in | 
the world in which the very name is synony- 
mous with the industry which it represents. 
These great houses might not inaptly be 
termed the world’s headquarters for their 
particular class of goods. An illustration 
of such a house is the great establishment 
of Oliver Ditson Company, in Boston, the 
oldest and largest music publishing house 
in America. For over half a century this 
house has been the headquarters for every- 
thing in the musical line. It was established 
in 1834. So enormous has been its growth, 
that the Oliver Ditson Company to-day 
publishes 29 different catalogues, describ- 
ing over 100,000 pieces of sheet music, 
3,000 music books, and over 8,000 octavo 
choruses. Every person interested in music 
in any part of the world knows that he 
can send to the Oliver Ditson Company, in 
Boston, fora copy of any musical compo- 
sition that has ever been published, and it 
will be speedily forthcoming, if the plates 
are still in existence. Unexcelled, correct, 
and strictly reliable copies of all the great 
musical classics, both imported and re- 
printed, for voice or instrument, can be 
procured of them in all published forms. 
Their inexhaustible resources, and half cen- 
tury accumulation of lists and plates, their 
large importing facilities, and their prestige 
abroad and influence at home, all combine 
to make the house of Ditson a veritable 
source of supply for the American musical 
public. All of their catalogues are free by 
mail, and it is safe to say to our readers 
who may be in search of any musical arti- 
cle,--“‘Send to Ditson, in Boston. They 

can fill orders nine times out of ten when 
all other sources fail,” 


Real Merit 

Is the characteristic of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and it is 
manifested every day in the remarkable cures this 
medicine accomplishes. This positive merit Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla possesses by virtue of the peculiar 
Combination, Proportion and Process used in its 
preparation, and by which all the remedial value of 
the ingredients used is retained. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is thus Peculiar to Itself and absolutely un- 
equalled in its power as a blood purifier and tonic. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
Cc . It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold ~ | D gists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


A subject that is assuming more and 
more importance is treated in Johnson’s 
Progressive Lessons in Needlework, The 
principal points cited in its favor are that 
the arrangement is such that the pupil must 
think for himself; the educational value of 
the study is kept constantly in view ; the di- 
rections are clear and definite ; the practical 
side of needlework is emphasized; the 
finger exercises are graded with a view to 
help other departments of work, as writing, 
drawing, gymnastics, etc., the illustrations 
are photographed from actual work done 
by the pupils ; the arrangement is such that 
the expense per pupil is very light. Teach- 
ers who wish to examine this book should 
write to D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage. Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
es, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city, Ford 


THE FAIR IS OVER, 


OUR. BEAUTIFUL EDITION 


five 32-page parts. 
contains a photogravure 9x11 in size. 


is contained in an artistic portfolio. 
HOW TO 
it free. 


For Renewals. 
more, 


But you can recall its beauties to your memory every day for years by means of 


THE COLUMBIAN ALBUM. 


HAS BEEN 


We have decided to enlarge the Columbian Album from eight 16-page parts to 
We give therefore 160 large plates instead of 128. 


ENLARGED TO 160 PLATES. 


Each page 


: These are about as clear and handsome as the 
finest photographs costing at least 75 cents each. 


The paper is the finest. Each set 


GET IT. 


Any Subscriber who will send $2.50 in new subscription to our papers will receive 


Or for $1.00 in new subscriptions and 75 cents extra, 
Renew your own subscription to either paper and send $1.00 





drill, patriotic quotations. Price 25 cents. 


will help you buy it. Send for particulars. 


PREPARE FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Send at once for our new book.—Just out. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


128 pages of new and excellent matter, special exercises, recitations, songs, flag 


Doyou want a magnificient portrait of Washington for your school-room, We 





E,L. KELLOGG & CO, Pubs., 61 East Ninth St. NEW YORR. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Artistic Gowns. 


Ladies who wear artistic gowns, without corsets, 
can be their own dressmaker by following a working 
model designed especially for themselves. 

Send for circulars. 

Mrs. J. D. LEE, 
66th Street and Yale Ave., 
The Yale. CHICAGU, ILL. 
Flat 36, 





Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 280 St., NY 
ASTHMA. 


ure relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.’7 233,451 & Co. 
CES 


arlestown, Mass. 


. 





Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 


nave goods that will benefit you. 


| treatment. 


therefore, always mention it; and write often, They | 


Mountain Rose 


The great Vegetable Home Treatment for inva- 
lid women. Something entirely new in medical 
Succeeds when everything else has 
failed. Send for symptom-sheet and treatise, free. 


SPRINGSTEEN MEDIOINE 0O0., 
414 Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 





Going to 


This Winter § 


MASE ita pleasure trip by travelling 
on the Elegant Passenger Steamships 
of the Ocean Steamship Company, 


Florida | ¢ 2. cheowmnah dime 
From New York 
Greater Comfort at 35 to 50°C less expense than by rail. 

Ask your nearest Ticket Agent or write to 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Ag’ts, W. L. JAMES, Ag’t, 


Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 13S, 3dSt., Phila.,Pa. New Pier 35, N.R.N.Y. 
G. M. SORREL, Manager. 


or From Boston, 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.T.P.A., 
New Pier 35, N.R., N.Y. 


R. L, WALKER, Ag’t, 











USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








COMPANY 


Good 





& Co., Proprietors. 





eT LADIES 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS, 
ou enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 

receipt of 

$5 orders and upwards. The most extraord 
ii Spike 

an 

T Formosa apa Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 
Japan, Imperial, Youn j 
Mixed. Ma mixed tess 200° per lb. Headquarters in Cnited States 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for se.ling Pure 


HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. ;'?.0. Box 289. 34 


GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


34)bs. Fine 
feces given 


ary bargains 
the next <aisty dope. China Tea Sets and Lemps 
£0 orders to in uce our excellent New Crop 


and this “ad.” Beautiful 


yeun, Gurpowder, Sun Sun Chop end 
will go fartoer than 


& 33 Vesey St, NY. 
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What Books Should Teachers Buy ? 





Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching. 


By MALCOLM MACVI 


Principles of Education. 


CAR, formerly Principal State Normal and 


By JOHN T. PRINCE, Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Training School, Potsdam, N. Y.; First Chancellor of McMaster 


Education. 12mo. Cloth. x+344 pages. Price, 75 cents. : 
Price, 60 cents. 


University, Toronto, Ont. r2mo. Cloth. v+178 pages. 


This is a sensible, suggestive, and practical work, giving courses of study This book embodies the result of the author’s long, successful, and 
for graded and ungraded schools; the methods of teaching all the subjects | practical experience in every department of educational work, 


belonging to the common school curricu- 


“W. J. Mune, President New Vork 


lum; and a treatment of organiza~- q@/@CBORRCCCCCCCECECECCEECEO 980! Normal College, Albany: “Itis 


tion, moral training, government, etc, $ $ 
“It should be placed in the hands of GINN &z COM PAN y ’ 


every teacher.”"—E. H. Davis, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


First Steps in Number. $ 
Teachers’ Edition. Price, go cts. 
Fractions. Teachers’ Edition. 
Price, 30 cents. 
Exercises in Arithmetic. Price, 80 cents. 


Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Botany. Part I 


CRVVVVVVVVVSSVVSSESSVSVVSVOO 


an extremely suggestive work. It is 
marked by admirable clearness in state- 
ment and discussion of the propositions 
it contains, and in the hands of teachers 
_it cannot but prove a-very valuable guide 
in aiding them to understand the phil- 
em | of teaching and to apply the art 
as well, 


School Hygiene. Price, 80cts* 
Outlines of Lessons in 
.» From Seed to Leaf. 50 cents. 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany. part II., From Flower to 


Elementary Lessons in English. Teachers’ Edition,— Fruit. Price, 80 cents. 
Part I., 60 cents ; Teachers’ Edition,— Part II., 15 cents. Fenelon’s Education of Girls. © Price antenie 


Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks. Price, 75 cts. | Tarbell’s Teachers’ Manual of Lessons in Language. 


The Place of the Story in Early Education. Price, 50 cts. | 


Price, 25 cents. 





These books will be sent to teachers, postpaid, on receipt 
Send for Common School Catalog 


of the prices given above. 
ue. 





First Lessons in Language. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 





A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by 
SouTtHwortH & Gopparp, of surpassing excellence. If you are not 
already acquainted with these books, you have an agreeable prospect be- 
fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to 
them, The most gratifying success attends their use. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 
Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 15t Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORE.. CHICACO. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. 


By Wa ttace C, Boypgn, A.M., Sub-Master of the Boston Normal School, Now Ready. 

A new text-book in Algebra designed especially for classes in the Ee Geese of grammar schools. Also 
adapted to the needs of any class of beginners. This timely new book has n especially prepared to meet 
the demand for a text-book in Algebra suited to the needs and methodsof instruction in the lower grades. It 








is thoroughly elementary, and presents the subject in such a manner as to develop from the pupil's knowl. | 
edge of arithmetic a larger and broader view of numbers and their relations. A notable fearure of the book 


is the large number and variety of problems. ; 
d jaliy desired with teachers and superintendents desiring to introduce a beginner's 


© e is esp 
book in Algebra. A sample copy for examination will be mailed upon receipt of the introductory price, 60 cts. 
A full list of superior text-books in all geome Sor Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Our illustrated Cata- 
logue giving jull description of all our publications will be mailed free on application, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York, Chicago, Phila. 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commenteries. Each 12mo. 
2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 

3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 


Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mai 


——- A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 











Unparalleled. 


RIDPATH’S 
History of the 
United States 


With Over 800 Pages and 300 Illustrations. 


Family, School, Library 
ve Student, infact ** *,* 
Everybody Should Own a y 
It is the BEST in the WORLD for the Money. 
One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $3.75. 
The United States History Co. 
cH 


AS. BE. BROWN, g3 State Street, Boston. 
WM. B. PERKINS, Clinton Hall, New York. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 














Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
‘**FRENCH, with or without a MASTER.” 

t vol, $1.00. If you know some French, subscribe to 
‘Le Francais "’ ($2.00 per year), A French monthly 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, novels, 
sketches, &c., also exercises which are corrected free 
of charge. Difficulties explained. Each subscriber 
becomes a student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
School of Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Berurz & Co., Mavison Souare, N.Y, 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MAIN ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound m cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 egch. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
dacked, complete with manual 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 
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